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AT THE CROSSROADS 


HE ideal for which John Quincy Adams, 
our sixth President, strove, “to bring 
the democratic principle of equality in- 

to such relation with science and education that 
it would yield itself into becoming or being 
formed into an efficient instrument for collec- 
tive administration,” resulted in failure, his 
grandson Brooks Adams thinks. He believes 
the second of his distinguished forebears to 
have “in fact stimulated an education of waste, 
and what he sought for was an education of 
conservation. But an education of conserva- 
tion was contrary to the instinct of greed which 
dominated the democratic mind, and impelled 
it to insist on the pillage of the public by the 
private man.”!) Truly this is so only because 
the democratic mind John Quincy Adams, 
and his two serious minded grandsons, Henry 
and Brooks Adams, had to do with, is vitiated 
by the false doctrines of the new dispensation 
which men were led to believe had liberated 
them even from God. With this consideration 
in mind, one readily agrees with the author of 
these statements: “And it was precisely here 
that Mr. Adams [John Quincy] fell a victim to 
that fallacy which underlies the whole theory 
of modern democracy—that it is possible to 
stimulate the selfish instinct of competition, 
which demands that each man should strive to 
better himself at the cost of his neighbor, so 
as to coincide with the moral principle that all 
should labor for the common good.’?) But 
this is not a fundamental of democracy, al- 
though it is true that it has vitiated, as Brooks 
Adams perceived, “modern democracy.” 


Every program of reform from the days of 
Saint Simon and Lamennais to our own New 
Deal has been little else but an attempt to over- 
come the contradiction that democracy is in- 
tended to promote and foster the welfare of all 
while in reality the wealth of the few and what 
it grants them, power and luxury, grew apace 
as did, on the other hand, the mass of property- 
less men who sold their labor in an unprotect- 
ed market. Modern democracy was therefore 
doomed to failure even in the new nation which 
has developed into a commonwealth stretching 


1) The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, N. Y., 
1920, p. 78. 
2) Ibid., pp. 78-9. 


from ocean to ocean. Every American realizes 
that, to again quote Brooks Adams, “never since 
the world was made, had any community been 
so favored as was the American by the gift of 
Providence of what was practically, for them, 
an unlimited store of wealth, which, for many 
generations, would raise them above the pres- 
sure of any competition which would be likely 
to engender war.” It is, moreover, quite true, 
“the only serious problem for them to solve, 
therefore, was how to develop this gift on a col- 
lective, and not on a competitive or selfish 
basis” (italics ours) .*) 

There was no serious attempt made—per- 
haps none was even possible—to solve the prob- 
lem stated by Brooks Adams, because Liberal- 
ism dominated every thought and aspiration 
of a generation of men imbued with the convic- 
tion they had found the key to uninterrupted 
human progress and had liberated the human 
mind from bondage, lifting humanity to a 
height where perfection seemed in sight. 
Brooks Adams, viewing the ruins, reaches the 
opinion: “Above the level of servitude to ‘the 
flesh,’ or competition, democracy could not rise. 
On the contrary, democracy then deified com- 
petition, preaching it as its highest destiny and 
true duty of man.’’4) 

In spite of the evident evil results the sys- 
tem powered by this concept produced, it was 
not until ten years ago the American people be- 
gan to realize and contemplate with a degree of 
seriousness the harvest that was theirs. By 
the spring of 1933, when twelve to fifteen mil- 
lion unemployed and desperate men and wom- 
en clamored for work or food, while the bank- 
ing system of the country was in a state of col- 
lapse and the life savings and homes of hun- 
dreds of thousands were being swept away by 
the depression, the people at last perceived the 
faultiness of the existing economic system. But 
since they had paid no or scant attention to 
the problem while prosperity shone on them, 
they were unprepared for the task of express- 
ing a reasoned opinion on a subject about which 
Bishop von Ketteler as long ago as 1848 had 
said that knowledge of it was indispensable to 
an understanding of the times. That fatuous 


3) Ibid., p. 81. 


4) Ibid., p. 85. 
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hodge-podge, the New Deal, can only be ex- 
plained by the neglect of both politicians and 
the people to concern themselves with condi- 
tions which had cast a shadow before even in 
our country for a long time back. Worst of all, 
the attempts to eliminate social and economic 
evils and introduce reforms were made without 
the aid of any but current ideas. It was mere- 
ly an effort on a large scale to bring the exist- 
ing order in line with certain developments 
which no longer could be overlooked, without, 
however, reconstructing the foundation of the 
existing political, social and economic system. 
The men of the Brain Trust may have realized 
that, “alike, from Mr. Adams’ [John Quincy is 
meant] point of view or from ours, the test has 
been crucial. Democracy had failed to justify 
itself,” but they did not dare tell the people so. 
They spoke instead, of “the greedy rich” while 
serious minded opponents of capitalism refrain 
from using this epithet, because they know it 
to be more than difficult for an individual, the 
Wirthschaftssubjekt, to rise above the system 
to which he is attached as a cog or wheel is 
to amachine. As Brooks Adams says, in draw- 
ing the life of our sixth President: ““He (man) 
must yield to the temptation of competition” or 
refuse to touch it at all. 

This alternative a large number of men have 
chosen since the introduction of the capitalistic 
system. In fact, we believe the opposition of 
conservatives to the existing order of things to 
be founded in the fear of being drawn into the 
clutches of that monstrous something, which 
forces men ruthlessly to comply with the rules 
of the game which is competition. What the 
men of the Brain Trust did not realize is the 
truth contained in the further statement re- 
garding John Quincy Adams’ final conviction: 
“Man alone, unaided by a supernatural power, 
could not resist the pressure of self-interest and 
of greed.”’ The former have not yet even to- 
day discovered, what “Mr. Adams _ himself 
found to his horror that he, who had wor- 
shipped education and science, had unwittingly 
ministered to the demon [greed] .. .”’ On the 
other hand, we believe not a few, perhaps most 
of them, are quite willing to accept the alterna- 
tive, rejected by John Quincy Adams, “that 
there was no God, no conscious ruler of the uni- 
verse, no unity, no immortality.” 

Despite the New Deal, the powers with which 
John Quincy Adams struggled a hundred years 
ago, have not been subdued or even leashed in 
our country. In the international field their in- 
fluence predominates. Today, even more so 
than in October of last year, ‘‘all men are look- 
ing with terror into the abyss to which they 
have been brought by the errors and prin- 
ciples,” referred to by Pope Pius XII. in Summi 
pontificatus, “and by their practical conse- 
quences.” “Gone are the proud illusions of 
limitless progress,” the Encyclical continues. 
“What used to appear on the outside as order, 
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was nothing but an invasion of disorder: con- 
fusion in the principles of moral life. The prin- 
ciples, once divorced from the majesty of the 
Divine Law, have tainted every field of human 
activity.”®) The truth of this statement 1s so 
evident that the Pontiff’s own words apply to 
it: “Should any still fail to grasp this fact, the 
tragic situation of today would rouse them with 
the prophet’s cry: ‘Hear, ye deaf, and, ye blind, 
behold’ (Isaias XLII, 18).” The younger 
Adams believed his grandsire to have died a 
disillusioned man, who thought the nation’s 
future dark. “Even at that early moment 
(1828) ,’’ Brooks Adams writes, “he saw in glar- 
ing distinctness what had happened, and what 
must be the result of the abandonment by God 
of the American people. On the last day of 
the year Clay [his Secretary of State] and he 
had a sombre interview. ‘Mr. Clay spoke to me 
[John Quincy Adams wrote] with great con- 
cern of the prospects of the country—the 
threats of disunion of the South, and the grasp- 
ing after all the public lands, which are dis- 
closing themselves in the Western States.’ ’’®) 

We know how warranted these fears were. 
Four years of civil war were disastrous for the 
South and ruinous morally for the North. 
The terrible fratricidal struggle gave added 
strength to every evil tendency inherent in the 
system founded in Liberalism. It is in the “‘Epic 
of America” another Adams, James Truslow, 
says of the great struggle’s sordid aftermath: 
“We have now to enter upon the most shame- 
ful decade in our entire national history, and 
to record a moral collapse without precedent 
and, let us hope, without successor. It occurred 
under the presidency of Johnson and the two 
terms of Grant.’") The victorious North was 
“the centre of infection.’’ The full force of the 
Industrial Revolution had made itself felt in the 
part of the country north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, where, as James Truslow Adams 
notes, “the partial breakdown in the morality 
of the business man” had even previous to the 
Civil War appeared. ‘The evil tendencies in- 
herent in the situation,” he continues, “had 
been markedly re-enforced by the slackness of 
the moral fibre which war always breeds.” He 
does not mean to say “that the whole body of 
the people had become corrupt or even that 
there were not outstanding examples of probity 
and sanity among some of the larger business 
men, but the moral confusion of the preceding 
decade . . . had prepared the soil for the rapid 
growth of the rankest weeds which war could 
nurture. Such general demoralization as en- 
sued could not have been possible had the heart 
of public opinion been sound.’’’) 


And there was no one to set it right; there 


5) Encyclical Letter on the Functi f 
Wash., 1940, p. 31-2. on of the State. 


6) Brooks Adams, op. cit., p. 83. 
7) Adams, James Truslow, op. cit., Boston, 1987, 


1s Ge 
8) Ibid., pp. 276-7. 
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was indeed no balm in Gilead! The results of 
all this is aptly summarized by Avery Craven, 
Professor of American history, University of 
Chicago, in these terse sentences: “When the 
war had been over long enough for the historian 
to look back without passion or prejudice, he 
was to discover that in saving the Union the 
North had really achieved a nationalism, which 
spelled centralization in the interests of indus- 
trialism and a new dominant section; which 
was to make colonial provinces out of both 
South and West [italics ours] for the next gen- 
eration or more; which was to crush the farm- 
ers of the nation and head them toward peas- 
antry and which was to create a new urban 
way of life... . ; capitalists piling fortunes 
high while poverty and starvation stalk the 
streets [and sit by the cold hearth in the cabins 
of the poor in rural America] ; culture, a bought 
and borrowed thing, stored in museums, with 
intellectual sterility everywhere save in a few 
provincial corners!’®) Such is the present situ- 
ation. 

Behind all this miserable business of mis- 
guided efforts of human greed, folly and vanity 
there appears the potent power of ideas. The 
Adamses, John Quincy, Brooks and Henry, 
knew this well. The writings of the latter des- 
cendants of two of our early Presidents reveal 
their convictions in this regard one may say 
on every page. Toward the end of the chapter 
on “The Heritage of Henry Adams,” whose 
volume on ‘Mont St. Michel and Chartres” is 
one of the few worth while books of our coun- 
try, Brooks sums up the Adamses’ fears for the 
future in one sentence: ‘“‘And social war, or 
massacre, would seem to be the natural ending 
of democratic philosophy.” Viewed thus, he 
thinks, ‘““Henry’s estimate of time [of the begin- 
ning of chaos] seems not to be beyond the limit 
of probability, but whether right or wrong, in 
point of time, the ultimate conclusions seem to 
be, sooner or later, humanly speaking, a cer- 
cainty.”” 

What is here called “‘the democratic philoso- 
phy’”—we would choose for the totality of the 
false principles and errors now come to judg- 
ment a different term—is not just this is on 
trial in Europe today? Verily, to quote Pius 
XII, “from the immense vortex of error and 
anti-Christian movements there has come forth 
a crop of such poignant disasters as to consti- 
tute a condemnation surpassing in its conclu- 
siveness any merely theoretical refutation.” 
Every experience of the present underscores 
‘this statement and the “hour of darkness’’ of 
which the Pope spoke last fall is lengthening in- 
to a year—or must we fear it will prove a dec- 
ade or even more?—‘“‘in which the spirit of vio- 
lence and of discord brings indescribable suf- 
fering on mankind.’’!°) ; 

What a terribly sorry state of things! While 


9) The Repressible Conflict. 1830-1861. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1939, pp. 65-6. 
10) Summi pontificatus, p. 43. 


Voltaire thought it fortunate that most men 
were by nature far too frivolous to concern 
themselves seriously with the condition of the 
world, a co-operator and editor, representative 
of what is best in the old American stock, re- 
plied to our inquiry whether he had been ill: 
“No, that is not physically. However, I am sick 
at heart because of what is happening in the 
world. How can we preserve freedom and de- 
mocracy in a world that has its mind on war, 
and is filled with fear? Can we keep the State 
from becoming all-powerful, even in the United 
States? How can we prevent more and more 
governmental ordering and control and ‘unifi- 
cation’ ?” 

These are indeed questions every faithful 
American is bound in conscience to ponder well 
and often, singly and associated with others. 
Catholics know where their duty lies: “If so- 
ciety is to be healed now,” Leo XIII declared 
almost fifty years ago, “in no way can it be 
healed save by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions.” Let them labor for both 
of these noble and necessary ends. 


F. P. KENKEL 


WHY LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY? 


N his interesting volume, “A New Social 
Philosophy,” Werner Sombart, distin- 
guished German sociologist and economist, 

speaks of the “dogma of the unquestioned su- 
periority of great industry,” a central dogma 
in the Marxian theory of evolution. Sombart 
considers this belief in an irresistible trend 
towards general concentration and enlargement 
of business one of the root errors of Marxism. 
He is certainly correct in this assertion, inas- 
much as the two concepts, Socialism and large- 
scale production, are closely united in the minds 
of the disciples of Marx, founder of what is 
called scientific Socialism; definite proof of this 
is at hand in the case of Russia. But Sombart 
should have added that this notion is just as 
firmly rooted in the anti-Marxian bourgeoisie. 


As early as about the middle of the last cen- 
tury Christian social reformers warned of the 
dangers of unrestrained centralization and 
amalgamation of industries, and also of pre- 
cipitate and extensive urbanization of society. 
But hardly any prominent statesmen, econo- 
mists, etc., of the time paid heed. When these 
reformers suggested production be decentral- 
ized, they were considered reactionary eccen- 
trics. And their prediction that economic life 
might change its course, i. e., revert to small- 
and medium-sized productive units, possibly 
even “go back to the country,” was regarded a 
more or less pathological hallucination of piti- 
able romanticists. 

Since the time of Turgot, Malthus and especi- 
ally Ricardo, it has been generally acknowl- 
edged that the yield of the soil does not increase 
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indefinitely in proportion to an increased in- 
vestment of “capital” and labor. With regard 
to industry, however, many are seemingly still 
inclined to generalize the actual experience en- 
countered when large-scale production was 1n- 
troduced by means of the factory system. They 
maintain that as the plants were expanded pro- 
duction costs decreased and the rate of profit 
increased correspondingly. 

For a long time it was almost universally 
admitted in Europe that farms of small or 
medium size were often prosperous, able to com- 
pete even with large-scale farming. But fas- 
cinated by the unquestioned success manufac- 
ture, conducted on a big scale especially in 
America, had enjoyed, public opinion was not 
ready to consider the possibility that the simple 
truth of the so-called “law of diminishing re- 
turns” applies not only to agriculture but also 
to commerce and industrial production. Agri- 
culture is less able to emancipate itself from 
the restrictions imposed by nature than is in- 
dustry. Thus on the farm it was more readily 
apparent that a point will be reached beyond 
which increased intensification (mechanization, 
fertilization, etc.) does not pay. In industry, 
however, technical improvements extend the 
point of diminishing returns to a comparative- 
ly farther limit, giving the impression that 
every increase in size, output, employment of 
capital, etc., means a consequent decrease in 
unit cost and finally lower prices or higher 
profits. 

Statements by such distinguished economists 
as Alfred Marshall and J. M. Clark to the ef- 
fect that decreasing unit cost is a function of 
the size of the individual plant, or by Karl 
Biicher that as the quantity of products in- 
creases production costs will diminish continu- 
ously, seemed to confirm the general conviction. 
But the fact that these scholars had cautiously 
qualified their “laws” was overlooked. Marshall, 
for example, had demonstrated that in certain 
instances extension of demand does not affect 
the proportion between cost and returns; or in 
other words, that the economics of large-scale 
production are limited, so that even growing 
demand for a certain commodity does not al- 
ways open the way to further reduction of cost. 
Moreover, Biicher stressed the existence of an 
“economy threshold” in large-scale production, 
1. e., a point which must be reached ere it is 
possible for large-scale production to yield any 
net return. And the higher the proportion of 
these constant costs that do not vary with the 
quantity of output, the later will this point be 
reached. The reduction in cost, Biicher stated 
in 1910, is slowed down as the quantity of prod- 
ucts is increased until the margin is reached 
where further increase in output no longer 
yields proportionately larger returns. Why the 
“law of mass production” is thus, so to speak, 
checked by the “law of diminishing returns” 
will be explained later. 

Here we shall restrict ourselves to the asser- 


tion that neither enlargement in size, multipli- 
cation of the volume of the product, nor in- 
creased division of labor combined with in- 
creased mechanization of production is iden- 
tical with technical or economic progress. As 
we shall see, the superiority of big business, of 
huge manufacturing plants and large mechan- 
ical units, is not absolute but relative. With 
Werner Sombart we believe that “it is not true 
to say: the bigger the better, but rather: for 
every economic sphere there is a different ‘op- 
timum’ in industrial bigness, in going beyond 
which the advantages are changed to disad- 
vantages.”!) In other words, we do not deny 
the technical and economic advantages of big 
industry in certain fields of endeavor, nor do 
we suggest, not even for reasons of social re- 
form, an unconsidered and general reversion 
to small and decentralized industry. But we 
do maintain that certain trends in the technical 
and economic field, which favor decentraliza- 
tion, are frequently either overlooked or dis- 
regarded, thus delaying the utilization of its 
great benefits for the social order. 

Before discussing these economic and tech- 
nological trends, let us attempt to determine the 
reasons for the persistence of the belief in 
large-scale and centralized production as well 
as the motives for its continued support, de- 
spite changing conditions. It is known that 
the “law of inertia” applies in a certain sense 
to thought. Since the introduction of the fac- 
tory system coincided more or less with the in- 
troduction of steam as a source of industrial 
power, we have accustomed ourselves to men 
and machines congregating around this center 
of power. We continued to regard industrial 
production as something centripetal by its very 
nature, even after the transmission belts and 
shafts had been replaced by electric power 
lines, by small electric motors and internal- 
combustion engines. Even the manufacturer 
may be influenced to a certain extent by this 
fallacious idea. But this explanation does not 
fully account for the big-business mania still 
prevailing in the field of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, notwithstanding the obvi- 
ous drawbacks experienced in many cases of 
expansion, whether in the sense of financial or 
technical integration. 

In order fully to understand the true reason 
for this trend in modern business towards “con- 
centration” in the widest sense, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that present-day capital- 
ism is distinguished by limitless acquisition. 
Capitalistic ‘“acquisitiveness” is differentiated 
from pre-capitalistic or non-capitalistic striv- 
ing for profit because it is “objectivized” (Som- 
bart), i. e., divorced from subjective aims. In 
other words, profit in the capitalistic system 
is no longer determined by the satisfaction of 
certain human needs—the enterpriser’s or the 


1) Sombart, Werner. 


A New Social Phil h 
Princeton, 1937, p. 105. eee 
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consumer’s—but is made an end in itself. In 
this instance the purpose of gain is to multiply, 
1. €., to be reinvested in order to add to the fi- 
nancial attraction and earning power of capital. 
Nowhere is this better indicated than in the 
classical form of capitalistic enterprise, viz., 
the j oint stock company, based on absentee own- 
ership. Legally the shareholder is considered 
one of the owners and employers. In fact, how- 
ever, he is only one of the many “unknown” 
individuals who finance the corporation. The 
true reason for instituting the joint stock com- 
pany is obviously to provide capital for grow- 
ing industry and its equipment with costly ma- 
chinery, but not to “democratize” the mana- 
gerial power, thus diffusing control of the 
means of production.2) We may say with safe- 
ty that the ultimate purpose of a business cor- 
poration is not to provide a dividend or reward 
the manager, but to live and grow as an autono- 
mous being. Such things as dividends, wages 
of management or corporation officials are, 
from the standpoint of the corporation itself 
inevitable expenses, costs of providing for and 
profitably utilizing a stock of goods. Genuine 
gain then is only what can be retained and re- 
converted into capital goods. The function of 
gain, therefore, might be compared with the 
adhesion of snow to a rolling snowball by which 
it is enlarged. 

According to Sombart, ‘“‘the abstract, imper- 
sonal character of the aim indicates its limit- 
lessness.”?) Continuous expansion is thus the 
inevitable consequence of acquisitiveness. Even 
should an enlargement of business not react to 
its own advantage through reduction of costs, 
that result will be achieved through an exten- 
sion of its sphere of exploitation. Or, to put it 
another way, if productivity or economy serves 
only as a means to an end, as a means of acqui- 
sition, business is quite logical in not permit- 
ting expansion to depend on its relative econ- 
omy. Should the opportunity present itself to 
invest the surplus by acquiring other plants and 
if thereby the total profit is increased, it does 
not matter in the end if the ratio of product to 
cost, and of output to input become less ad- 
vantageous. 

To cite an example, the purchasing of com- 
peting plants and unifying them technologically 
might lead to greater overhead and increasing 
production cost, because of say the indemni- 
fication of the previous owners, of less efficient 


2) Gardiner C. Means states in this regard: As the 
factory system [in the industrial revolution] divorced 
control from ownership, so the corporate system is di- 
voreing control from ownership. The one brought the 
labor of a multitude of workers under a single con- 
trol, the other is bringing the wealth of countless own- 
ers under the same unified control. The limits to the 
size of the business unit have thus been extended far 
beyond those of the wealth of the individual or partner- 
ship, as they were before extended beyond the bounds 
of the labor of a single worker and his apprentices.— 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 46, p. 96. 

3) Sombart, Werner. ‘“Capitalism,” Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, vol. III, p. 197b. 


management, etc. The loss of profit per unit 
of a commodity will in most cases, however, be 
compensated by an absolute increase in profit 
due to the absolute quantitative increase of 
production and sale. If through this fusion a 
monopolistic position is achieved, the losses in 
the productive sphere and the increasing gen- 
eral costs can be made up if not overcompen- 
sated by raising the prices. 

From this it is clear why there is so much 
large-scale control in spite of the fact that fre- 
quently no increase in efficiency and economy 
results, or technical efficiency is improved at 
the expense of economy of production. In 
many cases it can be traced to the inherent 
quest of capital for increase, to the desire for 
power and prestige as the spokesmen in the in- 
terest of capital. Although the “owner” or 
shareholder may desire as large a return upon 
his investment as possible, the professional 
managers prefer to see a large part of the earn- 
ings reinvested in the business. Even though 


the manager’s subjective motive in reinvesting 


is to administer an even larger and more im- 
portant business, yet in holding out this induce- 
ment the manager at the same time serves capi- 
tal’s quasi-autonomous raison détre: to in- 
crease and multiply. ‘This provides,’”’ Sombart 
declares, “the stimulus to the continuous ex- 
pansion of business ... In this peculiar orien- 
tation of human activity upon an infinitely re- 
moved goal lies the reason for the dynamic po- 
tency of the capitalistic system...” 

Space limitations do not permit a more de- 
tailed analysis of the reasons prompting capi- 
tal’s striving for autonomy. We are of the 
opinion that “capital” was created towards the 
end of the middle ages when labor and the own- 
ership of the means of production were tend- 
ing to become almost completely separated, 
when as it were, men were putting asunder 
what God had joined together. Admittedly, 
the personal union of workmanship and owner- 
ship can not in many cases be concrete, due to 
the broad development of human culture. We 
cannot and do not intend to reverse history, in 
which God’s assistance is active. But we do 
consider today’s far-reaching divorce of labor 
and productive property—the basis for the dis- 
ruption of society into mutually antagonistic 
classes—as something anomalous and contrary 
to the very nature of society and social economy. 
Intended to serve a common purpose and to 
form a concurrent unit, the components lack a 
sensible, specific aim whenever separated. So 
long as both elements are not reunited or at 
least encouraged to approach each other again, 
just so long will each probably “misdevelop.” 
And especially will the “control” of produc- 
tive property (in corporations significantly 
separated from ownership) tend to become an 
end in itself, to become limitless and absolute, 
acquisitive and expansive. 

FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Louis University 
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TEMPLE-ENTRY OF THE 
UNTOUCHABLES 


EN acquainted with the many social and 
religious restrictions imposed on the 
“untouchables” of India by the rigid 

caste system in vogue there no doubt acclaimed 
joyously the “bill of temple entry” passed not 
long ago in Southern India. The extremes to 
which the ancient institution of caste is carried 
in India can be better appreciated when it is 
realized that more than 60 million men and 
women in that country, deprived of the right of 
self-expression and social equality, trudge along 
the path of life in chronic poverty and suffer- 
ing. Assuredly, the enlightened classes of an 
awakened and progressive India rightly regard 
the observance of caste distinctions as a blot 
that should be eradicated as quickly as possible. 

The Congress Government has made use of 
every means at its disposal to establish social 
equality and lift the downtrodden classes to a 
level with the other groups of the nation. Be- 
sides carrying on active propaganda to achieve 
this objective, to dislodge notions of caste from 
Hindu “fossils,” the Government has also 
adopted practical measures to improve the con- 
ditions of the untouchables. Among other 
methods employed are fee concessions in all 
Government schools, cultural colleges for the 
youth of non-caste groups, free access to roads 
and wells hitherto closed to the untouchables, 
improvement of their dwellings, and provision 
for new wells to care adequately for their ele- 
mentary needs of life. But excellent as all these 
reforms may be, calculated as they are to raise 
the plane of the untouchables’ social life, they 
are of minor importance when compared to the 
significant bill of temple-entry more recently 
adopted in Southern India. 

This bill introduces a reform of far-reaching 
consequences, striking a death blow at the very 
root of the caste canker in India. Sanctioned 
by law, this reform grants the untouchables 
the right to enter temples and shrines, even 
from whose outer gates they had been repelled 
for ages, compelled to observe the “polluting 
distance.”’ Although millions of these unfortu- 
nate people thought they believed in the same 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu religion, they 
were denied the privilege of worshiping them 
in the temples where the higher castes as- 
sembled. Hence it was in their miserable and 
secluded quarters, in a dismal-looking shed or 
hut, they made their votive devotions to their 
deities. 


The complete texture of the caste system ob- 
taining in India is based fundamentally on the 
Hindu religious code which, rejecting the doc- 
trine of the common descent of mankind and 
the universal brotherhood of man, artificially 
segregates human beings into different castes 
and classes, sanctioning different and unequal 
treatment for each. While the members of all 


other castes were admitted to any temple or 
shrine (entry into the sanctuaries, however, 
was the exclusive right of the priestly caste, 
the Brahmins), those of the downtrodden class- 
es alone were completely excluded from them, 
and were even forbidden to pass near the plac- 
es where the temples were situated. All religi- 
ous festivals observed by the higher castes or 
Hindu society were also celebrated by the social 
lepers of India in their own quarters, without, 
of course, the pomp and solemnity character- 
istic of the celebrations in the temples, but con- 
sistent with their dread poverty. 

Rigid restrictions prevented the non-castes 
from entering the temples throughout the year, 
so as to preclude the possibility of any contami- 
nation of others. If by accident or some un- 
foreseen contingency any temple had been ‘“‘pol- 
luted” by violation of these stringent regula- 
tions, the temple underwent an extensive and 
elaborate ritual of purification, to appease the 
gods and avert their avenging anger, before it 
was reopened for public worship. The dese- 
crator was also liable to legal prosecution in 
accordance with the Indian Penal Code, if the 
offense had been deliberate or one of defiance. 

On festive occasions particularly large 
crowds of devotees visit Hindu temples and 
shrines, some of which have enjoyed for centu- 
ries the fame of national honors, attracting tens 
of thousands of clients from all parts of the 
country for the fulfillment of their votive de- 
votions. For ages these Indian temples and 
shrines have stood as impregnable fortresses of 
the caste system. Their privileged and prefer- 
ential position, observed even under the Muslim 
régime, granted them such sacrosanct stability 
that the Hindu people regarded them as invio- 
lable, not to be desecrated by the admission or 
approach of an untouchable. 

It suffices to mention that the guardians or 
custodians of these venerated places were the 
Brahmins. These men belong to the priestly 
class by reason of their claim of direct descen- 
dancy from Brahma, one of the deities of the 
Hindu religion. And it is this class that even 
to this day is virtually alone responsible for the 
perpetuation of the caste canker in India and 
for the inhuman treatment accorded the mil- 
lions of downtrodden in particular. The influ- 
ence exerted by this sect and the control its 
members exercise over the temples are aston- 
ishing, especially in view of their numerical 
strength. Although numbering only about 
three millions, a seemingly insignificant minor- 
ity, they retain a power and occupy a position 
of astounding importance. In former times 
particularly, when the country was hostile to 
Christian and civilizing agencies, their word 
was law. As the accredited religious leaders of 
the people, and as the class furnishing the high- 
est type of speculative thinkers, they were re- 
garded with high esteem by the teeming masses. 

In a country such as India, where crude and 
rank superstitions have prevailed in the past to 
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a shocking extent, the Brahmins by means of 
false predictions of famine and pestilence 
brought on by the gods struck awe into the 
hearts of the spiritually blind and ignorant, 
and exercised undisputed domination over them, 
particularly on the occasions when the latter 
evidenced signs of impatience with the restraint 
imposed upon them. Because of this esteem in 
the Hindu soul for his priestly class, inevitably 
there was produced in him a feeling of devo- 
tion for the temples, their religious services and 
' the ritual governing them. From time imme- 
morial the ritual was as rigid as the caste sys- 
tem itself in completely excluding the untouch- 
ables from the temple and its religious services. 
Shaped by the Hindu sense of social aberra- 
tions, the ritual’s directions contained a ‘‘de- 
structive germ” that definitely and unequivo- 
cally over a period of centuries excluded the 
downtrodden classes from the Hindu temples 
and shrines. 

Despite the fact that India passed into the 
hands of different ruling powers, the restric- 
tions governing temple-entry countenanced no 
change whatsoever. And when India came 
under British rule the situation remained the 
same. We may even say that as a result of the 
strictly neutral religious policy observed by the 
Briton and his Government, Hindu temples and 
shrines were placed on a firmer and stronger 
basis than ever before. To insure their régime 
in India the British carefully avoided anything 
that might lead the people to fear their religi- 
ous rights were being interfered with. The 
meticulous care to respect the religious senti- 
ments of the people greatly aided the position 
of the temples, in marked contrast to the poli- 
cies adopted by the Portuguese and the 
French who, when they held sway over India, 
discouraged non-Christian worship and in some 
instances ruthlessly destroyed pagan temples 
where idolatrous beliefs were cherished and 
propagated. The British, on the other hand, in 
order to secure the allegiance of the masses, 
made it a fundamental rule of their administra- 
- tion to extend equal protection and toleration 

to all religious susceptibilities of every com- 
munity, caste and class. 

This policy gradually won for the rulers the 

confidence of the people, who eagerly placed 
their temples under Government protection. 
There is little room for doubt that, due to such 
protection and sympathetic regard on the part 
of the ruling powers, the temples of the coun- 
_ try increased in both number and influence. 

The administration of the temples, including 
the national shrines, passed into the hands of 
the State which, by means of a regular board 
of directors appointed for the purpose, super- 
vised their receipts and expenditures, paying 
little attention to the fact that millions of peo- 
ple were excluded from the religious services 
conducted therein. The rigid regulations iso- 
lating the untouchables were not relaxed; in 
_ fact, by means of statutory sanctions they were 


made even more stringent, in order not to offend 
the higher and more influential castes of the 
country. 


It was only within the past year or so this 
centuries-old restriction was withdrawn, and 
the equality of the non-castes with the remaind- 
er of other communities in every department 
of life established. The ban on temple-entry 
was beyond doubt a social-religious shackle 
binding millions of depressed men and women 
who suffered without any rights of equality, 
freedom or self-expression. This humiliating 
position of millions of people has naturally. 
evoked deep resentment in the leaders of the 
depressed who from time to time have voiced, 
successfully or unsuccessfully, their protests 
against their serfdom, on the floors of the coun- 
try’s legislatures. 

Thoughtful and enlightened public men of 
Hindu Orthodoxy, impelled by the many civiliz- 
ing and Christianizing influences to which they 
were exposed, finally came to realize the ab- 
surdity of the social anomaly perpetuated in 
their country, and did their best to abolish it. 
Since the Indian National Congress assumed 
the reins of the Provincial Government, several 
reformatory measures have been passed, in- 
tended to bring relief to and raise the social 
scale of the non-castes. But none of them can 
be compared to the reform of temple-entry in- 
troduced in Southern India, referred to previ- 
ously. It is a reform that has rent asunder the 
ancient shackles and opened to the untoucha- 
bles even the inmost sanctuaries of the temples 
and shrines which at the pinnacle of their pagan 
glory solemnized for ages the glories and prais- 
es of the Infernal Enemy. The depressed class- 
es may now offer up their prayers in the same 
temples with the higher castes. 

The reform of temple-entry is a sincere and 
important one, brought about by Hindu lead- 
ers in an effort to cleanse their own society and 
strengthen it by eradicating its defects. Chris- 
tian principles of social life and the idea of the 
universal brotherhood of man have been, under 
the inspiring leadership of Mr. Gandhi, zeal- 
ously assimilated by the leaders of Hindu so- 
ciety, in an attempt to effect a reform contrary 
to the traditions and customs of the masses. In 
some circles the mentality of whose members 
moves according to a set pattern, it has been 
viewed as revolutionary. But there is no doubt 
that in the alembic process of time such reac- 
tionary views will ultimately give place to a 
broader, more enlightened outlook. 

Fr. K. XAVIER 
Rayavaram, S. India 


One resolute will is worth far more than a 
thousand vacillating, though well-trained, in- 
tellects. One principle, well understood, is 
worth far more than a thousand chaotic and 


confused ideas. GABRIEL PALAU, S.J. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


In the Shadow of the Tariff Wall 


O discover in history a parallel to the ca- 

tastrophe which has overwhelmed Ameri- 
can agriculture would be difficult. One aspect 
of the situation is epitomized in the following 
lines, few but of terrible import: 

“At the beginning of the present century agricul- 
tural products accounted for 65 percent of all our ex- 
ports. During 1939 the farmers’ share of our total ex- 
nga business dropt to 20 percent, the lowest on rec- 
ora. 

The effect the loss of foreign markets exerts 
on a large part of the country was recently 
stated editorially in the New Orleans States: 
“We see the South struggling with an unem- 
ployment problem because Europe will not take 
its overload of cotton...” Those unacquaint- 
ed with the agricultural situation may suggest 
planters, farmers and tenants should reconcile 
themselves to the dethronement of King Cot- 
ton and diversify their crops. Perhaps antici- 
pating some such counsel, the editorial declares: 
“If the cotton planters were told to find some 
other crop (which they could), the grain and 
the live stock producers of the West would go 
hungry, brought to disaster by new surpluses 
which the South would put upon the market.” 
Hence the article, which discusses both cotton 
and sugar, concludes in part: ‘The people of the 
United States must consume more domestic cot- 
ton to save the National Economy.” 

Quite true, but to bring about the desired 


end is a problem for which no solution has yet 
been found. 


Remarkable Testimony to the Value of 
Mutual Aid 


ROM time to time we come across the ad- 
vertisement of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution of England in British publica- 
tions. It is a pleasure to be reminded of an as- 
sociation which has for over a hundred years 
devoted itself to so important a task as that of 
rendering aid to the crews of ships in distress 
without recourse to State aid. Moreover, it 
has done so successfully and in a manner con- 
sidered deserving of praise. 
_ According to the “Directory of Social Organ- 
izations,” published in the ‘People’s Yearbook” 
for 1940, the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, founded in 1824, provides and maintains 
the lifeboat service around the five thousand 
miles of coast of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The fleet consists of 143 motor lifeboats and 17 
pulling and sailing lifeboats. Lives rescued: 
over 60,000, an average of eleven a week for 
115 years. The annual expenditures amount to 
$1,500,000; the organization is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions.') 


) Loe. cit., Manchester, p. 257. The People’s Y 
Book, 1940. a neha eo 


This must make strange reading for people 
unwilling to engage in efforts depending on mu- 
tuality and demanding a considerable measure 
of exertion and substantial sacrifices. “There 
is a frogpound over yonder should be dried 
out.” “Ask Washington to do it,” is the re- 
joinder. 

The German lifesaving service, known as the 
“Society for the Rescue of the Shipwrecked,” 
was patterned after the British Lifeboat Insti- 
tution. Founded in 1865, the organization, ac- 
cording to the “Grosse Herder,” in 1933 oper- 
ated 111 lifesaving stations, 70 of them lo- 
cated on the shores of the Baltic and 36 in the 
North Sea. Up to the year mentioned, 5399 
lives had been saved through the efforts of the 
society’s lifesaving crews. 

It is remarkable the Prussian State, which 
had erected stations previous to the organiza- 
tion of the society—its headquarters were lo- 
cated in the republic of Bremen—should have 
turned them over to a voluntary association de- 
pending on freewill gifts. But this is a fact the 
article on the subject in the encyclopedia re- 
ferred to records. 


Puerto Rican Sweatshops 


ECENTLY there came from the press a 
luxurious work on Puerto Rico. Ingrained 
leather covers hold together more than 500 un- 
numbered pages of illustrations that create the 
impression our island possession is a virtual 
paradise, the inhabitants of which must be a 
privileged people. The delightful scenes are 
not marred by so much as an indication of the 
poverty, destitution, undernourishment, disease 
and that certain something which is both cause 
and effect, ignorance, so widespread in this our 
dependency. 

But those who know realize this public docu- 
ment, published by the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, to be as deceptive as the proverbial vil- 
lages of Potemkin. Let us cite a few cases in 
point. Numerous stores in our country are sell- 
ing lingerie and handkerchiefs embroidered by 
Puerto Rican women. According to Mr. Clai- 
borne, former Regional Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division in Puerto Rico, the 
average weekly wage of needleworkers in the 
island amounted to about eighty cents. But we 
have the assurance of men acquainted with con- 
ditions that some of the workers make even less. 
In fact, coolie wages are paid, according to one 
of our informants, who assures us that he has 
seen women’s nightgowns for which the work- 
ers who made and embroidered them were paid 
as low as twenty-six cents a dozen. The high- 
est price paid. for articles of this and a similar 
kind was eighty-five cents a dozen, elaborately 
embroidered! Pay for handkerchiefs is as low 
as five cents a dozen—the four corners embroid- 
ered. In such manner is toil abused and de- 
graded in order that American chain stores 
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may reap huge profits and pay rich dividends. 
We are informed that a certain chain sells the 
kind of a nightgown for the production of 
which women in Puerto Rico are paid eighty 
cents a dozen at thirty-five cents each. 


_In order that this ideal condition may not be 
disturbed, a shrewd attorney of Mayaguez, the 
center of this industry, has improvised a type 
of co-operative intended to protect the exploit- 
ers and leave the helpless co-operators holding 
the bag. The instigators of the scheme manage, 
with the aid of a handpicked group of workers, 
to organize what they call a “co-operative” 
which all workers are permitted to join and 
must, of course, pay dues to. Once the prelimi- 
nary arrangements have been completed, the 
“co-operative” enters into an agreement with 
the owner of an establishment to rent his shop 
and machines, pay him interest on his capital 
and grant him an additional part of the gross 
proceeds. The manager, not a member of the 
co-operative, determines the pay while the re- 
sponsibility rests with the organization. The 
former cannot be held accountable. Two en- 
terprisers who were thus relieved of responsi- 
bility for operating sweatshops, are reported to 
be well satisfied with the financial returns the 
metamorphosis of their shops into ‘“‘co-opera- 
tives” yields them. And well they may be. 


Legal Prices 


RADUALLY but with a degree of inevita- 
bleness which would have appeared im- 
possible to every American at the beginning of 
the present century, we are drifting into cur- 
rents—the word “‘drifting”’ is chosen deliberate- 
ly—running in a direction where the present 
economic system will be completely transformed 
into one patterned more or less on State Social- 
istic lines. 

Legal prices, as they existed in former centu- 
ries, were not so long ago considered not mere- 
ly contradictory to sound economic theory but 
even their practicability and usefulness was 
thought disproved by experience. Neverthe- 
less, legal prices are with us again, the result 
of agitation on the part of the representatives 
of certain trades and industries whose mem- 
bers were driven to desperation by the unjusti- 
fied price-cutting engaged in by unscrupulous 
competitors or dealers. 

Tn a few of our States barbers, for instance, 
enjoy the advantage of minimum legal prices. 
Thus in Indiana the temporary injunction 
granted last fall by Judge John W. Gerdink in 
Vigo County Circuit Court against a barber of 
Terre Haute, restraining him from practicing 
his trade, because, as the petition alleged, he 
had transgressed the State barber law estab- 
lishing legal prices, has now been made perma- 
nent. At the hearing, at which the State was 
represented by Deputy Attorney General John 


Boyd, evidence was heard and a brief argument 
made, after which the permanent injunction 
was granted. In Kentucky, both barbers and 
“beauticians”—as they style themselves—have 
been demanding a minimum price law intended 
to apply to these trades. Reports from the 
Master Barbers’ Association, Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union, a board representa- 
tive of the unorganized barbers and another 
representing both the non-shop-owning beau- 
ticians and the shop-owning beauticians, are 
said to prove that 90 percent or better of all 
the barbers and beauticians in the State of Ken- 
tucky favor the minimum price act. In this 
State as well as in Indiana those supporting the 
demand for minimum legal prices are confident 
regarding the constitutionality of the law, be- 
cause the similar Louisiana act was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of that Commonwealth. 
The reintroduction of legal prices into the 
prevailing scheme of national economy is a 
symptom of its breakdown; its fundamental 
theory of laissez faire laissez aller is shoved 
aside by the exigency of a situation which seems 
to those affected by it intolerable. But the 
danger of the present tendency, to have re- 
course to this means, without regard for the 
just price, should not be lost sight of. The crime 
of profiteering is in the blood of modern man; 
therefore the fear seems justified that the pres- 
ent haphazard fashion of granting the privi- 
lege of a legal price to those seeking it may be 
abused. The problem should, we believe, be 
approached with the intention of ascertaining 
whether or not legal prices are necessary and 
desirable, and if so, under what conditions they 
should be granted and what safeguards are de- 
manded in the interest of the common good. 


A Modern Version of the ‘“‘Song of the Shirt” 
Needed 


T a time when, according to James Trus- 

low Adams, money-making was first ac- 
corded the rank of a virtue in our country, 
Henry C. Carey referred to the low returns for 
their efforts, which were the reward of work- 
ing girls and: women in eastern cities. Our 
most. distinctively American economist was 
able to quote as proof of his assertions from 
newspaper reports of which the following is 
one: 


“A gentleman who had been deputed to inquire into 
this class of operatives, found one of the most expert 
of them working from five o’clock in the morning until 
eleven at night, yet earning only about three dollars 
a week ... Her condition, however, as compared with 
that of her class generally, was one of opulence. The 
usual earnings were but two dollars a week, which, as 
respectable board could be had nowhere for less than 
a dollar and half, left only fifty cents for everything 
else...” [Italics Carey’s]1) And more to the same 

1) The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign. Phil., 
1858, p. 369. 
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effect from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of the 
time. 

In a second book, also published in the fifties 
of the last century, Carey wrote: 


“Opera singers receive large salaries paid by the 
contributions of men whose shirts are made by women 
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scarcely able to live.’ 


These conditions have been ameliorated to a 
considerable extent. Wages are higher and 
hours shorter, but the advantage to the work- 
ers is not nearly so great as the circumstances 
would seem to indicate. The general standard 
of living has risen far beyond that prevalent 
ninety years ago, while the purchasing power 
of the dollar has decreased since 1850. In ad- 
dition, the speed-up, together with the inaugu- 
ration of conveyors and conveyor-like methods, 
impose greater strain on the worker’s nerves 
and physical system than did far more leisure- 
ly methods of production prevalent a century 
ago. 

“Swifter Machinery,” of which the Bulletin 
of the Employing Printers’ Association of 
America speaks, instances a condition of em- 
ployment which has a sinister meaning for the 
workers. According to this source of informa- 
tion, 

“Production is being accelerated by installation of 
swifter machines and by equipment of shops with 
everything devised to reduce man hours.”?) 

But revenons a nos moutons! The speed-up 
makes itself felt also in the shirt factory where 
the successor of the seamstress of yore now 
labors at her task. According to an experi- 
enced shirtcutter, the cutting of 625 to 700 
dozen of shirts a day is now required instead 
of 350 dozen demanded of a worker a few years 
ago. And not alone are the sewing machines 
operated at a much higher speed than formerly, 
but in addition a system of conveying the gar- 
ments from one operator to another—called the 
“line-up”—has been devised and is said to be 
extremely nerveracking. The sewing machines, 
driven by electrical power, make 2400 stitches 
per minute. Enterprisers blame the employ- 
ment of “swifter machines” and the speed-up 
generally on labor legislation. The official pub- 
lication of the Employing Printers’ Association 
of America says in this regard: 

“However, in the present situation, the only purpose 
served by the speed-up to reduce production time is 
to offset, in some degree, the inflation of costs arising 
from all the recently enacted labor laws.” 

An opinion of this kind neglects entirely to 
take into account a number of other factors re- 
sponsible for the speed-up. It is above all a 
characteristic of capitalistic production, which 
at all times and under all circumstances is 
bound to demand from both man and machine 
the greatest possible exertion in the interest of 
profit and the accumulation of wealth. 


2) The Harmony of Interests. 
pe2or. 


é)eLoc. cit., Chic., Dec., WB) oh 2, 


ING Nc 2. ed. 1.856, 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


VER a hundred years ago an understand- 
ing Frenchman, De Tocqueville, already 
pointed to the flowering of voluntary organiza- 
tions of all kinds in American life.1) On the 
basis of our own studies today we find that one 
of the great problems of the city arises from the 
fact that people are interested in objectives 
which a disinherited spectator would conclude 
are not to their interest. Despite the complex 
network of voluntary associations that develops 
in the city, however, there is always a residue of 
fluid unorganized masses who can fall prey to 
dynamic leaders and fascinating slogans and 
who can be buffeted about by assertive pressure 
groups stimulated by the modern agencies of 
opinion-making, no longer primarily the school 
and the pulpit but rather the newspaper, the 
motion picture, and the radio. 
LouIs WIRTH 
The American Journal of Sociology”) 


In his latest book, “The Last Rally: A Study 
of Charles II,’’ published recently, Mr. Belloc 
sees the present war to be partly a struggle be- 
tween the ideal of national unity or the ideal of 
monarchy and the international money power. 
“We live in a time,” he writes, ““‘when an ex- 
treme form of monarchy, at Rome and Berlin, 
has arisen to challenge Money Power, while the 
particular rivalry between England and Nazi 
Germany is essentially a conflict between the 
opposing political ideals of monarchy and Class 
Government.” 

Belloc, always the great champion of mon- 
archy against money power, describes the Nazi 
régime as monarchy run mad. No one more bit- 
terly detests the resurgence of Prussian bru- 
tahty upon the European scene, and his denun- 
ciations of it in his Weekly Review are unsur- 
passed, as are his demands for the restoration 
of Poland. “Poland is the test” is his repeated 
ery. 

At the same time Belloc is aware of the evil 
genius of the money power, which may make 
itself a fourth ally with Britain and France 
and Poland. And he has declared the necessity 
of Britain and France justifying their claim 
that they are fighting for liberty by formally 
announcing to the neutrals that they have aban- 
doned the system of international usury and 
that they have no peace-aim in imposing it upon 
Europe at the end of the war. 

Before leaving this subject, it is interesting 
to recall a recent statement by one of the Bish- 
ops, Msgr. McNulty of Nottingham. “True 
peace,” he said, ‘must be based on justice and 
not on ambition, and our eyes should be open 


1) Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, tr. 
by Henry Reeve (rev. ed.; New York: 1899) Relleerommel dey 
2) “The Urban Society and Civilization.” Loc. cit., 
March, 1940, pp. 753-54. 
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to the fact that social injustice is a fruitful 
source of much of the discord of the times in 
which we live. Radical readjustment of world 
fmance is essential if there is to be a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s goods.” 


London Letter, 
The Southern Cross‘) 


The general impression for a consideration 
of the Roosevelt administration in the mone- 
tary. and economic field is that the car of eco- 
nomic progress is in the hands of an enthusi- 
astic but inexpert driver; it either goes too 
furiously fast or it brakes too joltingly. The 
future will show whether the administration 
can become more expert in control or, failing 
that, whether it may not be better to hand the 
control back to the less personal and more 
automatic gear-changing forces of the market. 
Meantime there exists a lack of confidence in 
the economic future in the United States which 
has an adverse effect on the whole world. As 
Professor Cassel wrote in January 1938 (Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget Quarterly Re- 
port, No. 1, 1938, p. 1) of the last recession: 
“Practically everybody is agreed that the 
menacing disturbance of the world economy 
emanates from the United States. It is also 
widely understood that the real disturbing fac- 
tor is not any fundamental defect in the actual 
economic trend, but a lack of confidence, the 
absence of anything like a firm basis for judging 
future conditions for production, investment, 
and saving. This lack is manifested most pro- 
minently in the monetary sphere.” 

Jes DAY 
An Introduction to World Economic 
History Since the Great War?) 


Last week an alleged “labor leader’ was tak- 
en in custody by the New York police. This 
man is charged with having extorted “by a 
wrongful use of force and fear’ more than 
$100,000 from a number of hotels and service 
companies. The truth or falsity of the charge 
is a question to be solved by a jury. An indict- 
ment is an accusation, not a proof of guilt. But 
it is interesting to note what is known of this 
man, now at liberty under a bail of $40,000. 

He is president of an organization known as 
the Building Service Employees’ International 
Union. His salary is $25,000, and he has a 
drawing account, subject to no control by mem- 
bers of the union, on the union’s income, which 
amounts to about $425,000 per year. 

This man never put in a day in all his life as 
a building-service worker. He was not elected 
to the office he now holds in the union by the 
votes of the members of the union. How he ob- 
tained this post has not been disclosed. 

The check which the members of the union, 


1) Cape Town, So. A., March 6, p. 18. 
2) London, 1939, pp. 146-148. 


scrubwomen, porters, elevator-operators, cham- 
bermaids, and other actual workers, have on 
their president’s activities, financial or other- 
wise, 1S practically non-existent. Finally, this 
“labor leader” is an ex-convict, having served 
four years in a Federal penitentiary for pander- 
ing. In passing sentence, the judge declared 
that the testimony describing this man’s meth- 
ods had sickened him. All these facts were 
placed before President Green by Westbrook 
Pegler, but apparently without effect. Mr. 
Pegler writes that he has gathered similar rec- 
ords, referring to the financial harvests of 
about one hundred other “labor leaders.” 

Why does this Review which from its first 
issue has championed the labor union put these 
facts on record? Our answer is because we 
propose to continue to champion the union. 
This course 1s more necessary than ever now 
that the responsible heads of the labor organi- 
zations have apparently abandoned it. 


America’) 


“Tt is difficult for us in this city to recognize 
that we live off agriculture and that our whole 
well-being is bound up with the fortunes of 
agriculture. Only for the past two years has 
our Chamber of Commerce given serious at- 
tention to agricultural problems.” Thus spoke 
the editor of one of the largest and most influ- 
ential papers in the middle-west. In some mid- 
dle-western cities one gets more the mentality 
of Broadway than of corn and wheat fields. It 
is hard to understand. Sometimes people in 
the city get the notion that they are above the 
cultivators of the soil. They are so bound up 
with the city that they have little time for the 
country. One is amazed at times to find so 
little understanding of rural problems in the 
cities of the middle-west. People want to for- 
get the problems of the farm. Fortunately we 
are now beginning to recognize this attitude of 
the people in middle-western cities as a prob- 
lem about which something must be done. The 
editor referred to recognizes it and is endeav- 
oring to deal with it. 


Catholic Charities Review") 


Several months ago I went off to a quiet place 
to think what I could do to help most people 
during the war. 

“What is it,’ I thought, “that most people 
are worrying about at this time. What is the 
universal question?” 

Finally, I decided that everybody’s question 
is this—‘How to Make More Money This 
espa 

So I have written a book on this question, 
giving many answers to it. 

HERBERT CASSON, 
The Efficiency Magazine, London 


1) Loc. cit. Editorial. May 4, pp. 98-99. 
2) Loe. cit., Apr., 1940, p. 98. 
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Theory 


Toward Social Reconstruction 


PERMANENT New Deal is possible 

only when the economic order has re- 
gained its proper place between the domestic 
and the civil, and when the natural bond and 
strength of the family and the natural solidar- 
ity of the nation find their natural counterpart 
in the functional association which recognizes 
and embodies the natural community of inter- 
ests of all those owners, managers, and work- 
ers, who perform their part in fulfilling the 
community’s material needs by associating in 
some industry. This will become possible when 
the disabilities under which the labor union 
labors in the American courts have been re- 


Social Study 
An Imperative Need 


O enterprise can grow faster than the ca- 
pacity of the men in charge to direct its 
efforts. And the capacity is conditioned by two 
things: willingness to learn and a proper knowl- 
edge. True leadership, the distinguished Afri- 
can missionary Fr. Bernard Huss, R.M.M., de- 
clared not long ago, implies further such quali- 
ties as ‘absolute honesty, unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, perfect sincerity, unshakable loyalty, 
industry, thrift, frugality, temperance, unsel- 
fish service.” 

It is therefore obvious that if qualified lead- 
ers are at hand a major difficulty of any enter- 
prise has been overcome. The question at once 
presents itself: do we have men and women 
willing and able to assume leadership of lay Ca- 
tholic organizations? The answer to this ques- 
tion was aptly phrased by Msgr. Michael J. 
Ready, general secretary of the N. C. W. C., 
speaking on the occasion of the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Natl. Cath. Educational Confer- 
ence held in Kansas City, Mo. 

Very few of the professional and business 


The Corporative Order 
The Correct Words 


PARAMOUNT consideration in the estab- 
lishment of the corporative system is the 
promotion of associations among members of 
the employing class coupled with a right under- 
standing between employers and workers. This 
point was emphasized by Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, of Detroit, speaking before the Catho- 
lic Conference on Industrial Problems last year. 
The Catholic view of industrial problems, the 
prelate declared, imposes “joint obligation on 
worker and management alike for a construc- 
tive purpose,” to achieve co-operation instead 
of conflict. “It would be untrue to say that the 


Procedure 


Action 


moved; when property and contract are re- 
moved from the battlefield of Liberalism and 
restored to their correct status as natural social 
institutions conferring natural rights with 
natural limitations; when organic co-operation 
and not mechanistic competition is regarded as 
the first principle of national economic life; 
when futile efforts at socialization of goods 
have ceased and Americans socialize them- 
selves; when, in short, the American Constitu- 
tion is boldly and progressively and consistent- 
ly interpreted in terms of the vital and realis- 
tic philosophy in which it- was written. 


BERNARD W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 


men and others who have attended Catholic 
schools, Msgr. Ready remarked, have evidenced 
“the type of leadership in social organization 
which truly reflects the real glory of Catholic 
principles.” By way of explanation, he assert- 
ed that the boys and girls now in Catholic 
schools “will go out tomorrow capable of over- 
coming the bewilderment arising from the 
preaching of false social prophets’ only if 
knowledge and spirit are given them. 

“We must instill in the minds of our people,” 
the speaker concluded, ‘‘a conscientious adher- 
ence to social principles. Only by regarding 
man as a creature of God and not merely of the 
State, shall citizens grow strong in the fervor 
and courage which tyrants cannot destroy.” 

The fact remains that the majority of Ca- 
tholics, regardless of their intellectual attain- 
ments or capabilities, have been indifferent to 
the call for lay leaders. But it is idle to speak 
of reconstructing the social order until men and 
women have been imbued with the desire to give 
of themselves, to become intelligent leaders and 
followers in a great work. 


last few years have not been marked by prog- 
ress in effecting this co-operation,” the speaker 
continued, “but there is still a long road to 
travel.” Insisting that such co-operation 
“widely achieved” is the very core of the social 
program as set forth in the papal encyclicals, 
the Archbishop asserted: 


“The Pope envisages not merely co-operation be- 
tween labor and management, but co-operation that 
runs the gamut of our organized lives. His program 
calls for a whole series of interrelated organizations— 
industrial, agricultural and professional—set up and 
controlled not by government but by the agents of 
production, exchange and service themselves, by capi- 
tal and labor acting under the conviction that their in- 
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terests as part of an organic social body are essentially 
in harmony and not in conflict.” 

On the matter of terminology Archbishop 
Mooney pointed to the use of the word “corpo- 
rations” and “corporative system” by the late 
Pius XI to designate the social order of which 
they are the distinctive feature. Warning 
against misleading inferences of “hasty and in- 
accurate thinking” regarding these terms, the 
speaker remarked: “The fact that a similar ter- 
minology is used in the Fascist organization of 
a corporate State is likely to set up in some 
minds a paralyzing prejudice against the papal 
program. How mistaken this would be is evi- 
dent from the same Pope’s clear criticism of 
the corporate State as ‘substituting itself in 
the place of private initiative,’ as ‘excessively 
bureaucratic,’ and as being ‘in danger of serv- 
ing particular political aims rather than con- 
tributing to the initiation of a better social 
order.’ ” 

“The truth is,” His Excellency concluded, 
“that there is a world of difference between a 
‘corporative system’ which the encyclicals ad- 


Rural Problems 
Catholic Farmers of Victoria Organize 


T is of the first National Rural Conference, 
conducted at St. Xavier College, Kew, Vic- 
toria, in February, the Tribune, of Melbourne, 
writes that it “‘“must forever loom large in the 
history of the Church in Australia as one of 
the great moments in the march of Catholic 
Action. From humble beginnings a few years 
ago, Catholic Action has grown to embrace 
every phase of Catholic life, and the rural con- 
ference has proved indisputably that Catholic 
Action in rural communities is a very real and 
a very wonderful thing.” 

The task ahead of the delegates is said by the 
Catholic weekly to have been a most difficult 
one. “Representing groups in country centres 
scattered all over Victoria and the Riverina, 
groups which are virtually cut off from the 
main body of Catholic Action, operating alone, 
and frequently under very difficult and very 
disheartening conditions, they were faced with 
the problem of uniting all these scattered units 
into an organization whose aim was to throw 
down a challenge to the unjust conditions which 
threaten the farmer today.” 

The results of the conference are referred to 
as “inspiring.” In a remarkable session at. the 
close of the conference, forty-two resolutions 
were proposed, discussed and carried, resolu- 
tions which brought into being, defined the 
~ aims, structure and methods of a new organiza- 
tion, an organization dedicated to the cause of 
bringing the nation’s rural communities to the 
banner of Christ the King—the National Catho- 
lic Rural Movement. Significant among all the 
features of the convention was the fact that it 
was not composed of theoreticians or of men 


vocate and a ‘corporative State’ which the en- 
cyclicals criticize.’ To which is added: “In a 
corporate State the government welds these oc- 
cupational groups into its own very framework 
as genuiné organs of the State itself, controls 
them utterly, and uses them to exercise its own 
domination over human relationships in produc- 
tion, distribution, exchange and service.” 

With the intention of clarifying the question 
still more, Archbishop Mooney asserted that 
“the difference is brought out in the words of 
our constitution which set up a government to 
promote the general welfare but not to control 
the operations of the forces which work for the 
general welfare.” 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed, as we 
have repeatedly affirmed, upon the correct usage 
of terms in expounding the corporative doc- 
trine and system. “Labels” and catchwords 
frequently gain popular attention, to the great 
harm of a movement, as they misinterpret the 
real purposes and aims of that movement. This 
holds true especially of the corporative system. 


who had not made a success of their farming 
career. Some of the best farmers in their re- 
spective areas were included among the dele- 
gates. All of them were strongly in favor of 
organization and action. The formation of the 
yee Catholic Rural Movement was decid 
ed on. 

Readers of our Review will discover the 
Australian conference to have discussed prac- 
tical activities well known to them: Credit 
unions, co-operatives (consumers’, producers’, 
marketing), modernizing and beautifying the 
farm home, maternity guilds and other services 
for women on the land, general labor-saving de- 
vices of the farm, how to make the farm self- 
sufficient, co-operative medical services, health 
on the farm, community farm settlements. That 
the maternity guild should have been discussed 
on this occasion speaks well for the alertness 
and the open-mindedness of the sponsors of the 
first Catholic Rural Conference of Australia. 

Nor were the spiritual activities overlooked. 
It was suggested that members should: Learn 
to serve mass and benediction; assist people 
without means of transport to attend mass; in 
isolated districts teach the catechism to chil- 
dren and help to instruct converts; strive for 
the restoration of country, family life, the con- 
secration of homes to the Sacred Heart, and the 
recital of the family rosary. 

It is a hopeful sign that thus in all parts of 
the world Catholics are striving so earnestly 
to cope with the social and economic problems 
of the age. But these efforts, however well 
meant, do not suffice if they do no more than 
seek to apply to the ills of a society so sick as 
ours, mere palliatives. 
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Corn Hoarding Helps No One 


HIS is the claim of the American Agricui- 

turist, a farm paper devoted to the inter- 

ests of agriculture in the East. The editorial 

for which the headline serves as a guidon as- 
serts : 

“More than 500,000,000 bushels of corn are 
now sealed and held by the United States Gov- 
ernment against loans of 57c a bushel. For 
the long-time welfare of either corn growers 
or feeders this great hoard of corn is a menace. 
From the corn grower’s standpoint, it hangs 
over his head as a great market uncertainty 
and a constant drag upon prices. Even corn 
growers who now favor it will be up in arms 
when this tremendous volume of corn is re- 
leased. 

“Fyrom the standpoint of eastern dairymen, 
poultrymen and other feeders throughout the 
country, this hold-up of the natural flow of 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
Havens for the Sharks 


ASING its statements on investigations 

conducted in all parts of the country, the 
Public Affairs Committee declares the city of 
Washington, the Nation’s capital, to be “a loan- 
shark’s haven.” And although Congress has 
been urged for years to protect borrowers, 
“there is not a line in the statute books that 
interferes with the bloodsuckers, scores of 
whom operate within the shadow of the Capi- 
itol.”’ ; 

Moreover, workers on relief are said to be 
favored victims of Washington loan-sharks, 
“because the latter know exactly when and 
where the Government checks are paid and 
they are always on the spot to make collections. 
They have even collected tribute from the in- 
mates of the National Old Soldiers’ Home, 
whose only income is small pensions.”’ 

The lobbies these usurers maintain in State 
capitals and in Washington hamper the efforts 
made by bar associations, social agencies and 
public spirited citizens to do away with the 
conditions that grant these vultures their op- 
portunity. 

The effect of the methods observed by soul- 
less loan-sharks on individuals and families may 
be gauged by what the report says of certain 
records of cases brought to light in Dallas, 
Texas, where a group of borrowers paid $85,000 
interest on $55,757 advanced them. Both 
totals were the result of 2554 loans by 72 com- 
panies; interest rate in the first thousand cases 
was 271 percent and the highest was 1131 per- 
cent! One case is cited where the “loan-shark 
took in $1053 in nine years on a loan of $20 ob- 
tained by the borrower to purchase medicine 
for a sick wife’! 

And still there are those who adopt a phari- 
saical attitude toward parish credit unions. 


grain is utterly unfair and unjustified. Past 
experience with Government crop hoarding has 
always been disastrous to everybody con- 
cerned.” 

Whatever the value of these arguments may 
be, based as they are on the theory fundamental 
to laissez faire laissez aller, it is quite evident by 
now that the conglomeration of measures of a 
state socialistic and mercantilistic nature ad- 
vanced by the New Deal cannot effect a cure 
of the troubles which afflict our agriculture. 
The sins of a century are not easily remedied. 
Nor are the opportunistic measures to which 
politicians are apt to resort to effect a quick 
cure for the sake of immediate results that show 
on election day, commonly the safest remedies 
for the cure of deep seated social or economic 
ills. They are generally patent medicines con- 
taining drugs a conscientious physician would 
hesitate to prescribe. 


Those among us who know where and how the 
loan-sharks’ harvest whitens, find it difficult to 
be patient with men whose indifference or su- 
percilious attitude regarding parish credit 
unions prevents their spread and growth. 


A warning that should be heeded generally 
by officers and members of co-operatives and 
credit unions was voiced by Mr. Neil S. Beaton, 
President of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, prior to his return to Scotland 
after a six weeks sojourn in the United States 
and Canada. 

Having been asked what he felt were the weaknesses 
of the American movement, Mr. Beaton said he thought 
the American tradition of speed was tempting Ameri- 
can co-operatives to do everything at once, instead of 
concentrating on a few things at a time. In addition, 
he stressed the need of training a competent personnel 
and the necessity on the part of the members to invest 
more money in their co-operatives. 

Mr. Beaton gained the impression that the efficiency 
of the American chain stores has been greatly over- 
estimated, while, on the other hand, our co-operatives 
are already demonstrating strength in their particular 
field. The fact of the matter is, the chain stores have 
almost succeeded in fooling the people all the time. 


_ By leaps and bounds the group hospitaliza- 
tion plan has developed in every part of the 
country. Latest section to provide a plan of 
this nature is North Dakota. According to the 
May issue of Catholic Action News, published 
by the Diocese of Fargo, arrangements have 
now been completed for a hospitalization ser- 
vice in that area. 
registered as subscribers to the North Dakota 
Hospital Service Association, recently or- 
ganized. 

Membership in the Association—65 cents per month 


or $1 for a family—entitles the subscribers to the fol- 
lowing services for 21 days during the contract year: 


Already 1000 persons have ~ 3 


——_, 
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accommodation in a two-bed room, general nursing ser- 
vice, operating room service, anaesthesia, surgical 
dressings, routine drugs and Medicines, serums and 
laboratory service not in excess of $8 each, oxygen 


therapy not to exceed $25. Special provision is made 
for accident cases. 


At present the service is in effect only in Fargo; two 
hospitals of that city are participating in the plan. Ar- 
rangements are being made to extend the service to 
other localities of the State and also to enable farm- 
ers and their families to become members at the same 


rate. The rates quoted now apply only to subscribers 
who are members of a group. 


Since the organization of the Reno Co-op 
Federal Credit Union less than three years ago 


490 borrowers were granted loans aggregating 
$43,000. This credit union was organized at 
Hutchinson, Kan., intended to serve members 
of the Ark Valley Co-operative Dairy Associa- 
tion and the Reno Consumers Co-operative As- 
sociation, hence its name. It had 424 members 
on Mar. 31st of this year and total assets of 
$16,000. 


The Reno Co-op Federal Credit Union approaches 
more closely the Raiffeisen-Kasse than do our industrial 
credit unions, since it serves a rural community and 
farmers. Of last year’s borrowers 32 bought cows 
with the money loaned them by the Union, 28 pur- 
chased automobiles and trucks, while others bought 


farm equipment, household goods, or paid taxes and 
old debts. 


Expansion of Federal Power 
Centralization in Education 


UESTIONS of national defense have 

crowded many bills pending in the Con- 
gress out of the public’s sight. But it is precise- 
ly in times like these laws are enacted that con- 
travene the common good, partly because insuf- 
ficient time is given to an investigation of their 
intent and purpose. 

For some time now the Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Bill (S. 1305) has been pending in Con- 
gress. This bill, introduced following the exten- 
sive survey of educational conditions ordered by 
the President, is fraught with danger. If passed, 
the measure would centralize control of educa- 
tion in one bureau, the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Commenting upon the bill the Bulletin for 
March, published by the Friends of the Public 
Schools of America asserts the office ‘“‘could be- 
come a fountain head for propaganda.” This 
group, outspoken opponents of Federal inter- 
ference with the school system, is also on record 
as opposing State aid of any kind to parochial 
schools. The organization is correct, however, 


The Youth Movement 
Breaking With Tradition 


HAT young men believe and affirm re- 

ceives the close attention of older peo- 
ple today, and it is of more than passing inter- 
est to note what youth thinks of its elders, 
world conditions and more or less accepted 
customs. 

The spirited three-day mock political conven- 
tion held in Fulton, Mo., early in May, gave 
warning that youth does not adhere too close- 
ly to the sacrosanct political traditions of the 
older generation. Flatly did the young men, 
from 26 colleges, declare: “what we want above 
all is a job,” and the youthful “democrats” 
promptly guarded their own interests with de- 
mands for continuance of the NY Ay and CCC, 
and urged Government subsidy for support of 
fine arts. 


in its observation that the present bill “though 
ostensibly equalizing education in the States, 
would give to States not needing help, a grant, 
smaller perhaps, but which nevertheless would 
serve to bring them into a system of control to 
be exercised in Washington.” 

“Tt is this control that constitutes the greatest evil,” 
the article affirms, “because the office of Education is 
a political office and any group in power would have 
the instrument at hand to mold the opinion of the on- 
coming new voters— 1,400,000 per year, or 5,600,000 
each presidential election.” Even more important, S. 
1305 and its House companion bill H. R. 3517, would 
provide $75,000,000 for adult education, the money to be 
used, according to the Friends of the Public Schools, 
“to give radio talks, forums and special schools, which 
may indoctrinate the adults also in any theory of Gov- 
ernment the party in power might desire.” It is sig- 
nificant that every resource of the office of Education 
is being used to further passage of the bill. 

In truth the road to Washington is growing 
ever wider, as the people attempt to unload one 
obligation after another upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Despite the fact that history is full 
of instances of the dire results brought on by 
such a policy! 


The “republicans” joined their older proto- 
types in condemning many New Deal policies 
and repudiating its “defeatist attitude,” but 
abandoned the party’s traditional stand by fav- 
oring lower tariffs and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. A vote on socialization of the key in- 
dustries was close, but proponents of the meas- 
ure were defeated. After heated debate the 
group declared for a complete arms embargo, by 
a vote of 104 to 78. 

Senator Burton k. Wheeler delivered the key- 
note address to the “democrats,” while former 
Governor Arthur M. Hyde, Missouri, addressed 
the “republicans,” and Dr. Maynard Krueger, 
Socialist vice-presidential candidate, spoke to 
the “liberals.” 

The convention demonstrated anew that 
young men are not so much concerned with 
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party loyalties and ideals, but rather with action 
and results. And since the delegates were all 
college students, added significance attaches to 
their decisions. But as is the case with all 
young people, their first concern was a job, 
something long denied their contemporaries and 
older brothers. The present conditions cannot 
long endure; the question youth asks is: can 
they endure until changed by peaceful means, 
or will they be changed by violent action? It 
is this question rises like a spectre at every 
gathering of youth. 


Growth of junior farm club activities 
throughout Canada is set forth in the annual 
report of the Canadian council on boys’ and 
girls’ farm clubs, just issued from Ottawa. 


The British Co-operators’ Peace Program 


HE Peace Policy Report drawn up by the 

Co-operative Union Executive Commit- 
tee for the guidance of the co-operative move- 
ment in Great Britain takes sufficiently into 
account the economic reasons of the pres- 
ent war, without however losing out of sight 
other factors responsible for what may yet 
prove to be the major catastrophe of the 
20th century. Having declared for cessation of 
hostilities, the Report develops the peace policy 
to be observed by the co-operative movement 
under eight heads, three of which pertain to 
economic considerations. 


In the very first place the statement insists, 
under the caption of “Permanent Peace,” that 
the existing competitive system cannot give to 
mankind peace, security and social well-being. 
“The co-operative movement has, therefore,” 
the declaration continues, ‘always sought a new 
social order based on co-operation.” Particu- 
larly the prerequisites of peace named in fourth 
and fifth place appear significant, considering 
their source and the infiuence the co-operative 
movement in Great Britain may exert in favor 
of both. 


The first of the two statements proposes “fed- 
eration” and declares: 

“The experience of the co-operative movement, es- 
pecially in the economic field, convinces us that exag- 
gerated economic nationalism prejudices the welfare 
of the whole world. The time is fully ripe for a seri- 
ous attempt to establish a ‘United States’ of Europe, 
or some form of federal union between erstwhile com- 
peting States.” 

It is indeed true that “exaggerated economic 
nationalism prejudices the welfare of the 
world,” and perhaps the time is ripe for an 
attempt to establish at least a customs union for 
all of Europe, just as such a union was estab- 
lished for Germany a hundred years ago, after 
several centuries of an “exaggerated economic 
nationalism,’ known as Mercantilism, had 


In nine years since 1931 membership in junior 
farm clubs in the dominion has more than 
doubled, the total for 1939 being 45,314, in 
3,096 clubs. Nova Scotia has more than 6,700 
members, the largest membership in propor- 
tion to population, of any province. Livestock 
and poultry clubs in Canada have a total mem- 
bership of 16,101, field crop clubs, 11,187; hor- 
ticulture, 3,165; domestic science, 12,031; and 
community clubs, 2,838. 

In analyzing the occupation and activities of 
the junior club members who have won trips 
to the royal winter fairs since 1928, reports 
were received from 534 boys, of which 399 were 
on farms, 82 owning their own farms. Of the 
balance, 52 others were engaged in professional 
or technical agricultural fields. 


erected custom barriers between principalities 
and free cities separated perhaps by nothing 
more than a creek. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that before long the “United States” of 
Europe would be waging an economic war on 
other parts of the world, unless ways and means 
can be found to overcome the inequalities the 
possession of natural resources and gold creates 
between nations. 


While the declaration on federation will meet 
with the approval of most Americans, the one 
on free trade would undoubtedly prove disrup- 
tive if Congress were asked to authorize a dele- 
gation from our country to second the pro- 
posals the British co-operators advance: 

“Tariffs and other barriers to trade should be im- 
mediately reduced with a view to their early abolition. 


“Heonomic disarmament should be substituted for the 
present era of economic nationalism. Nations should 
maintain close collaboration on all problems of trade, 
employment, production, and distribution. 


“Freedom of trade and freedom of travel should 
be added to the other basic liberties of a democratic 
world.” 

Other demands contained in this “complete 
statement of the Movement’s Peace Policy” are 
concerned with liberty, the outlawing of war, 
colonies and peace negotiations. ‘Peace terms 
must not be a mere restoration of the pre-war 
position,”’ one statement reads, ‘which was one 
of armed peace, insecurity, recurring crises, 
and universal fear. Any return to that posi- 
tion would postpone the evil and leave the world 
open to a still greater conflict in the near fu- 
ture.” Under the same heading, negotiations, 
occurs the significant avowal: 

“The co-operative movement desires the fullest as- 
surance that the Government, on the basis of the fore- 
going principles, will be prepared to enter into negoti- 
ations with belligerent countries and, in consultation 
with the neutrals, to end the war and to substitute a 
just peace.” 

This is indeed the hope and prayer of all 
well-meaning men the world over. 
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CATHOLIC SoOcIAL ACTION 


“ A we Episcopal Committee of Catholic Ac- 
“tion in Australia has announced the estab- 
lishment in that country of a special annual day 
of prayer for social justice and for the exposi- 
tion of the Social teaching of the Catholic 
Church. This day is to be known as Social 
Justice Sunday. 

With the approval of the Apostolic Delegate, Most 
Rev. J. Panico, and practically all the Archbishops of 
Australia, the Sunday within the Octave of the Solemnity 
of St. Joseph, which this year fell on Apr. 14, was de- 
clared Social Justice Sunday for 1940. Special ser- 
mons, radio addresses, parochial pamphlet drives and 


demonstrations were used to spread the teaching of the 
Popes on the reconstruction of the social order. 


UNDER the auspices of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference a two-week course on 
rural problems will be conducted at St. John’s 
University, Coliegeville, Minn.; tentative dates 
are July 15-27. The school will provide lec- 
tures and seminars treating practical methods 
of dealing with problems of rural life. It is ex- 
pected the participants will be largely priests 
from nearby country parishes. 

Included among the subjects to be discussed, accord- 
ing to the preliminary announcement, are rural and 
agricultural bibliography, Government agencies and 
their functions, co-operatives and farm organizations, 
religious instruction in rural parishes, community or- 
ganizations for rural parishes, community recreation 
and youth guidance, correct methods of farming and 
soil conservation. 

The faculty will consist of Catholic rural life leaders 
in different parts of the country, together with mem- 
bers of the faculty of St. John’s University. A num- 
ber of representatives of Governmental agricultural 
agencies and officers of co-operatives and farm organi- 
zations have volunteered their assistance. 


ATHOLIC opinion on current industrial 

problems provided the theme of the address 
of Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop 
of New Orleans, before the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems, held in that city. The 
Archbishop pointed out the fact that “it is not 
the intention of the Church to deal with tech- 
nical problems, economic science or business ad- 
ministration. These details the Church re- 
gards with comparative indifference, provided 
fundamental principles of justice and charity 
are observed. But the Church does claim a 
right to speak of social issues, because they are 
fundamentally moral and spiritual.” 


Some 600 priests, employers, representatives of or- 
ganized and unorganized labor, and others interested 
in industrial relations participated in the two-day meet- 
ing. Speakers included Government officials, represen- 
tatives of labor and industry, university professors, and 
priests. 

A similar conference was sponsored by Most 
Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, on May 
6-7. Five meetings and a dinner session com- 
prised the program. 

Subjects discussed included industrial peace, the pres- 
ent economic order, unemployment insurance, industrial 


management, the casual laborer, the ethical concept of 
wages, employer-labor relations, co-operation, the pro- 


gram of the Encyclical, the Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act, legislation and the Encyc- 
lical, factors affecting wages, problems facing labor, 
credit unions, and consumer co-operatives. Bishop Duffy 
delivered the principal address at the dinner, on the 
Church and social order. 


| decreeing the erection of the Confratern- 

ity of the Holy Ghost in every parish of 
the Diocese of Fargo, the Bishop of the See, 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, explains that the 
purpose of the Confraternity shall be “not 
merely to give honor to the Holy Ghost, but also 
to Inspire our people with love and loyalty for 
their parish, to promote interest in diocesan 
works and institutions of charity, in activities 
organized in behalf of our Catholic Youth, in 
Catholic Rural Life programs, and in the Apos- 
tolate of our Catholic Missions, Home and For- 
eign. The chief aim, therefore, of the Confra- 
ternity is to co-ordinate all these activities and 
invoke the blessings of the Holy Ghost upon 
them.”’ 

The Confraternity was established at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century and received its official ap- 
proval from Innocence III in 1208. According to a 
time-honored tradition all Catholic charities have been 
placed under the patronage of the Spirit of Divine 


Charity. A preponderant number of hospitals in medi- 
eval times were dedicated to the Holy Ghost. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


ELLING more than 1,100 dozen pairs of 

men’s and women’s union-made hosiery to 
members and customers in 1939, Co-operative 
Distributors, the world’s first mail-order con- 
sumer co-operative, carries out a policy by 
which consumers support the labor movement 
in their buying. Having followed a policy of 
handling union-made products ever since its or- 
ganization seven years ago, this co-operative 
has added union-label hosiery during the past 
year. 


Co-operative Distributors has grown from a member- 
ship of 23 in 1933 to a membership of 3,700 in 1940, and 
it serves an equal number of customers who have not 
yet become members. Sales of clothing, drugs, house- 
hold equipment, and office supplies last year amounted 
to $96,000. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


a HE Committee on Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council of Churches has an- 
nounced two regional conferences during the 
summer of 1940. The first, continuing a pro- 
gram of co-operation begun last year, will be 
held for the East in co-operation with Union 
Theological Seminary. The second, for the 
Middle West, will be held co-operatively with 
the Chicago Pastors’ Institute. The conference 
in New York is for one week, July 29-Aug. 2; 
that in Chicago extends over two weeks, July 
30-Aug. 10. 


The Midwest conference is promoted not only by the 
Committee on Religion and Health and by the three 
schools which sponsor the Pastors’ Institute (Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, Chicago Theo- 
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logical Seminary, and Disciples Divinity House) but 
also by ten federations of churches and other inter- 
church bodies of the Midwest. : ; ie 

Although the specific questions for discussion will be 
slightly different at the two conferences, both will seek 
to discover the contributions which knowledge of mental 
health and hygiene has to make to the work of the 
pastor, and the ways in which distinctively religious 
resources may be used by the minister in his work both 
with individuals and groups. The conferences will be 
rooted in actual pastoral experience. 


THE MACHINE 


I! appears from an account published in the 
National Beet Grower for March that a suc- 
cessful beet harvesting machine (invented by 
John Zuckerman, of California) is now in op- 
eration. While the article is informative and 
certainly of interest in all beet producing areas, 
details of the machine’s mechanical operations 
are lacking. 

The essence of the article lies in the following fact: 
the machine increases per man output 1500 percent 
and reduces labor costs of topping and loading from 80 
cents to 20 cents per acre. It is best fitted for farms 
of 500 acres or more. 


VIOLATIONS OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


UNUSUALLY heavy penalties were imposed 
on the president of the International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union (CIO) and 10 other 
union members and officials convicted on six- 
year-old charges of conspiracy to violate the 
anti-trust laws. An immediate appeal is 
planned. The officer referred to drew the 
heaviest penalty; the maximum of a year in 
jail and a $2,500 fine. Maximum fine would 
have been been $5,000. 


One-year sentences were also given to four other 
unionists; two of them must in addition pay $2,000 
fines. Five others received jail sentences of three to 
six months and another received a $500 fine and a nine- 
month suspended sentence. The defense contended the 
unionists had not violated the anti-trust laws but had 
bettered conditions in the industry through legitimate 
methods. 


ADVERTISING 


G TATE Senator William Bewley, of Lockport, 

N. Y., introduced in the Legislature a joint 
resolution calling for appointment of a legisla- 
tive commission to study a proposed advertis- 
ing tax for apples. The bill was introduced at 
the request of some growers. There is divided 
sentiment in the apple industry as to whether 
or not there should be an apple advertising tax. 


Two years ago the State Grange expressed itself in 
favor of such a measure, “if the apple industry wanted 
it.” Last year the State Grange adopted a resolution 
sponsored by the Niagara County Pomona Grange fav- 
oring an apple advertising tax to be administered by 
an industry commission. 

The Apple Institute has been operating for five years 
upon voluntary assessments and contributions by grow- 
ers. There is general feeling that it has done a good 
job, but its support has been limited. Some growers 
pay their voluntary assessment of one cent a bushel, 
some make a contribution and others choose to be what 
has been dubbed “free riders.” This has focused atten- 


tion on State-levied assessments as in Washington and 
Michigan. 


PERSONALIA 


is OVED by the people he had ruled over, his 
funeral showed the appreciation in which 
Sir John Hubert Plunkett Murray, veteran Gov- 
ernor and Chief Justice of the Australian de- 
pendency of Papua, was held by the nation. 
Aged 78, he had been Governor for 34 years, 
a record for a colonial governor. 

Sir John Murray, who was a Catholic, was largely 
responsible for the civilization of Papua, changing it 
from a land with a Stone Age culture to an ably ad- 
ministered British colony. He became the greatest liv- 
ing authority on the colony and its inhabitants, and 
the author of several books on the subject. } ; 

He was born in Sydney, Australia, and studied in 
Australia, Germany, at London University and at Ox- 
ford. 


ORMERLY in the service of the Reich’s 

ministry of economics, Dr. Egbert Munzer 
has recently come to Nova Scotia from England 
to teach at St. Francis Xavier University at 
Antigonish. He quit the services of the Ger- 
man Government in 1935. Dr. Munzer received 
his Doctor’s degree from the University of Jena 
(Germany) in 1926. His dissertation, ‘Reali- 
ty and Verity of Law,” was deemed worthy of 
being printed at the expense of the State. He 
was sent in 1927 by the Reich Government to 
the London School of Economics to study Eng- 
lish, industrial law and political science. He 
was collaborator of Chancellor Briining till 
Loss; 

Dr. Munzer is the author of many important publi- 
cations. One of them, “Dynamischer Staatshaushalt” 
(Dynamic Budgetary System of Government Economy), 
contained the plan for the present long term budget of 
Sweden. His book, “Accounting in the Building Ma- 
terial Industry,” Berlin, 1937, ran through several edi- 


tions. Dr. Munzer is particularly interested in co-oper- 
ation, credit unions and money problems. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


GINCE unemployment is a chronic condition, 
~ the effects of which are so serious, three re- 
ligious groups have united with the intention 
of conducting an Interfaith Conference on Un- 
employment in Washington, D. C., on June 4- 
6. The sponsors are the Industrial Division, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; the Social Action Department, N. C. 
W. C.; the Social Justice Commission, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis,. and the Social 
Justice Committee, Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 


The purposes for which the Conference is 
convened and with which the findings will be 
concerned are: 


1. To define the ethical issues and moral consequenc- 
es of unemployment and its influence on American life; 
2. To impress upon members of religious bodies, on 
employers, labor, farmers and consumers, and on all 
political parties their inescapable responsibility for 
dealing more adequately with the problem of unemploy- 
ment; 3. To study various specific proposed remedies 
and to refer such proposals for further study and ac- 
tion by the various religious bodies. These findings 
will be the responsibility of the Conference itself rather 
than of the convening organizations. 
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WASTE 

NCREASING attention is being paid in Great 
Britain to eliminating waste. Few people 
realize the cumulative effect of small individual 
items of waste. For example if each member 
of the population in Great Britain were to 
waste half an ounce of bread daily, the annual 
total would amount to the cargoes of 25 wheat 
ships. About 1,000,000 tons of paper are wast- 

ed every year in Great Britain. 

“When it is realized that 500,000 tons of waste-paper 
are imported from overseas,” a British publication de- 
clares, “it will be appreciated that to save paper is 
to save seamen’s lives, tonnage and fuel. The efficiency 
of the collection of salvage material such as waste- 
paper, fats, bones, etc., from households, depends upon 
the extent of the action taken by the local authorities, 
many of whom are neglecting their duties in this mat- 


ter. It is time a running jump was taken at some 
authorities.” 


LUXURY 


ACCORDING to a survey released by the U. 

*~ S. Tariff Commission, the United States is 
the world’s leading producer and consumer of 
silverware, and is also an important market 
for certain types of foreign-made goods. Sil- 
verware valued at $52,000,000 was produced in 
the United States in 1937, and foreign-made 
goods valued at approximately $2,000,000 were 
imported in that year. United States exports 
in recent years have amounted to nearly $500,- 
000 annually. 

Approximately two-thirds of domestic production in 
value consists of silverplate ware and one-third of 
sterling silverware. Silverplated ware is particularly 
adaptable to mass production methods, and large 
United States plants engaged in its manufacture are 
highly mechanized. Imports of silverware into the 
United States consist in large part of solid silver ar- 
ticles and include distinctive types of modern ware, 
antiques, and reproduction antiques. About one-half of 
the silverware imported into the United States is an- 
tique ware made prior to 1830. Exports of United 
States products consist principally of silver-plated ware. 


LAND DRAINAGE 


Q)NE recent report has stated that overpro- 
duction of agricultural products indicates 
that little need exists at present for the drain- 
age of additional lands. Others have urged the 
colonizing of progressive communities on new- 
ly drained land as a means of introducing gen- 
eral farming in the South. These argue that 
by this means an attack could be made on pres- 
ent practices of planting cotton or tobacco ex- 
clusively, thereby reducing reliance on crops of 
which overproduction has been a constant 
threat. 


At this time in 37 States 84,400,000 acres, mostly 
east of the 100th meridian, are organized in drainage 
districts. In these districts about 634% million acres 
are cultivated. It was estimated in a report by the 
Land Planning Committee of the National Resources 
Board in 1934 that about 30 million acres of good land 
could be drained at an average cost of $30 an acre. 
Only a part of this land lies in the Southern States. 
Since 1930 virtually no new districts have been organ- 
ized. 


vo 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation on Novem- 
ber 1, 19389, had authorized refinancing loans totaling 
$38,000,000 to some 300 drainage and levee districts 
covering upward of 10,000,000 acres. These loans com- 
pare with the total investment in drainage and levee 
districts of $680,000,000. On the same date the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had authorized loans 
totaling $66,000,000 to privately financed irrigation dis- 
tricts, wholly in the West. These loans compare with 
a total investment in private irrigation enterprises ap- 
proximating $780,000,000. 


THE WOODLOT 


With a view to improving the management 

of farm woodlots in the Maritime Provin- 
ces, short courses are being provided at the 
Acadia Forest Experiment Station, near Fred- 
ericton, N. B. These courses have been made 
possible through the co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of Prince Edward Islands, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the Dominion Forest Ser- 
vice of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, and are to be given annually. In each 
case they will last from six to eight weeks, and 
are available to a selected group of farmers’ 
sons from each of the three provinces con- 
cerned. 

_The courses are practical rather than theoretical. The 
aim is to teach the students through lectures and dem- 
onstrations the value of the forest resources and the 
proper treatment of the woodlot, so as to obtain the 
greatest possible continuous financial returns. Ap- 
proximately half of the time is spent in the lecture 
room, and the remaining time in the forest doing prac- 
tical work. On the completion of the course, each stu- 
dent is qualified to survey his home woodlot, and to 
decide on the proper method of treatment. He has suf- 
ficient knowledge not only to mark trees for cutting, 
but to manufacture those trees to the best advantage, 
into different products such as logs, pit-props, pulp- 
wood, and fuelwood. 


RACIALISM 


READER in Southern Rhodesia sent the 

New Statesman and Nation, of London, a 
clipping from the Bulawayo Chronicle report- 
ing the trial of a white girl who had had sexual 
intercourse with a Negro. She was sentenced 
to six months hard labor for contravening the 
Immorality Suppression Ordinance of 1903. 
The judge remarked that it was a very serious 
offense since “it affects not only you, but all 
other white women in this country—you have 
lowered their prestige.” And yet, the corre- 
spondent points out, there is no law against 
intercourse between white men and black wom- 
en. That does not apparently lower prestige. 
Nor is there a law against unlicensed love as 
such—it is only punishable for a white girl and 
a black man. Equally they are forbidden to 
marry. 


“The nearest analogy,’ says the correspondent, “is 
to be found in Nazi Germany, where, I understand, it 
is a crime for an Aryan German girl to have intercourse 
with a Jew. Both are punished, the Jew more heavily. 
(In the Rhodesian case the Negro was sent to prison 
for a year.) Since I have had to go to Germany for 
an analogy, I ought to add that we Rhodesians are all 
very loyal to Britain and 100 percent behind her in the 
war for civilization against Naziism.” 


HISTORICAL STUDTES Ate 


THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY OF A CENTURY AGO 


(Concluded) 


T is in the preface to the fourth issue of 
the Annals, published in 1833, appears this 
statement, also from the pen of Fr. Greg- 
ory: “We begin this issue with the gratifying 
announcement that the society has expanded 
amazingly despite the bad times. German Lor- 
raine has joined German Switzerland, Alsace 
and the Rhenish provinces to form the fourth 
German branch of the society. New members 
are enrolled without difficulty. Priests and pas- 
tors recommend the work everywhere. Thus has 
God in His mercy blessed our weak and humble 
efforts. Thousands are now united to support 
by prayer and the giving of small alms the mis- 
sionaries laboring in foreign countries. How- 
ever, we are only a small branch of the mighty 
French organization. Our society cannot com- 
pare numerically with the Austrian organiza- 
tion, whose members were enrolled not only 
through recommendations of the hierarchy but 
even by imperial mandates. Although the Leo- 
poldine Foundation differs from ours in name, 
it is comparable, having the same end and em- 
ploying the same means, though confined to the 
limits of the Austrian monarchy, as foreigners 
may not become members. Besides, it supports 
only the missions of North America, whereas 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
assists also the Asiatic missions. 

“This noble and holy objective is being re- 
alized with increasing success; large amounts 
have been collected and dispatched across the 
oceans, intended to erect churches and chapels 
in localities where but a few years ago stood 
impenetrable forests. Converts have been 
helped, roads made, and God’s blessing im- 
plored by crowds of neophytes for the mem- 
bers of the society. The members have profited 
in many ways by reason of the blessings ema- 
nating from this pious society. Wherever this 
missionary organization has been introduced, 
the Catholics are enkindled with a renewed 
spirit of faith and religion. They receive the 
sacraments more frequently, especially on the 
two patronal feast days (Discovery of the 
Cross on May 38rd, and the feast of St. Francis 
Xavier on December 3rd). The large crowds 
receiving the sacraments and visiting churches 
on these days, in compliance with the statutes 
of our society, prove convincingly that God’s 
blessing is on the organization. Indeed, the 
society embraces all nations in her charity and 
benefactions ; she supports and promotes the 
extension of the Church on earth in a most ex- 
cellent manner, infusing into the hearts of her 
members a spirit of charity, invigorating their 
faith, increasing their zeal for God’s honor, and 
by means of the indulgences obtainable for the 
benefit of the suffering souls in purgatory con- 
veying the blessings of consolation to the 


Church Suffering. And there is another con- 
sideration that is a source of consolation to us. 
Since we are instrumental in bringing our holy 
faith to the ends of the world, we may confi- 
dently trust that the All-merciful God will 
never permit the enemies of our faith to rob us 
of our most precious treasure. Therefore con- 
tinue to support this society. Your recommen- 
dations and example can do much more for the 
promotion of the organization than our print- 
ed exhortation. We shall consider it our duty 
to pass on to you the most edifying and consol- 
ing reports of the saintly missionaries. We 
shall print them, in popular style, as we recelve 
them. In future, however, we shall also make 
use of the Annals of the Leopoldine Founda- 
tion, quoting from them letters and articles; 
they are in a sense the common property of 
one society.’’!) 

These words of exhortation are proof that 
the missionary movement in the German coun- 
tries was truly a beneficial and successful en- 
deavor of Catholic Action. In no small meas- 
ure were the results achieved by means of the 
Annals distributed among the members. In the 
preface to the seventh edition Fr. Gregory em- 
phasizes this point: “The charitable work we 
have begun continues. God’s blessing has been 
showered upon it in ever increasing abundance; 
soon everyone will be induced to participate in 
the efforts of the organization. Particularly 
encouraging 1s the circular letter prepared by 
the Bishop of Sion (French Switzerland) which 
has already produced splendid results and of 
which we expect even more. 

“Again the mission reports in this issue con- 
tain new information, new sources of consola- 
tion and edification. Admittedly, reports of 
similar activity in former centuries evoke a 
comparable sentiment, but the accounts of glori- 
ous and noble deeds of modern times, particu- 
larly of recent date, have an especially salutary 
effect on our minds and hearts. If the reading 
of edifying stories regarding the martyrs and 
saints who lived and died in the early centuries 
of the Church’s existence tends to make us feel 
depressed, because those glorious times are long 
passed, the accounts of the deeds of modern 
heroes of our faith and the stories of the 
sanctity and charity of men and women in our 
own time have a most elevating and ennobling 
effect. They are a source of profound joy, be- 
cause our own faith will be intensified by con- 
templating modern examples, and because we 
will see more clearly that the God of our Fath- 
ers yet lives, that infirmity still perfects His 
grace, and that His Light still penetrates and 
illuminates even the most distant places. Re- 
alizing, then, that He has sent new apostles 
into the huts of poor savages and pagans, as 
well as into the palaces of barbarous kings, 
we have even more reason to hope that He will 
not forsake those of us who have contributed 


1) Annalen, No. 4, Hinsiedeln-Mainz, 1833, pp. 5-9. 
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to this great work of mercy, have believed in 
His Holy Name, and are members of His Holy 
Church. 


“This belief gains added strength through 
a reflection on the rapid spread of our society 
in a short, although turbulent and irreligious 
time. Evidently, faith is still very much alive. 
How can it be dead, when it has spread so won- 
derfully? Through the faith of the multitudes 
the faith of the individual will be enkindled 
anew; the belief of the weak will be strength- 
. ened by the conviction of the society; the am- 
bitions of the timid will be realized through the 
union of kindred minds. All individual and 
isolated efforts, granted scant consideration in 
the past, have been combined into a powerful 
agency for good. This fact is proved by the 
history of our society.’’?) 

One of many obstacles hampering the spread 
of the society at the outset was the mistrust 
encountered regarding the handling of monies. 
In the preface of the first number of the Annals 
Fr. Gregory attempts to dispel any doubts on 
this point. However, the mistrust persisted in 
many quarters, and the priest reverts to this 
difficulty in the preface to the fourth edition. 
“To preclude further slanderous accusations,” 
he writes, “we see fit to declare once and for 
all the following concerning the handling of 
contributions: the offerings of members of our 
society are first given into the hands of honest 
priests or such lay persons who enjoy the 
highest confidence in their respective parishes. 
As a reward for their labor and expenditures 
of time in executing their trust they receive— 
and ask for nothing else—the free issue of the 
Annals that is given to every group of ten mem- 
bers. No other remuneration is paid them. 

“The supreme president and secretary of the 
society likewise receive no salary; they are not 
interested in payment for their services and in 
fact are the first to pay their dues to the treasu- 
rer. Furthermore, the translator and editor 
of these Annals receives no compensation for 
his efforts and hence the treasurer of our 
branch society has no other expense to meet 
than the cost of printing and mailing the An- 
nals. However, the board has been unable thus 
_ far to determine whether in future additional 
expenses will have to be borne. Because the 
management of the society will soon become 
more complex and expensive as the work is en- 
larged, the board might feel compelled to adopt 
the measures of the Austrian Leopoldine Foun- 
dation, viz., to authorize payment of other ex- 
penses from the treasury in order to insure a 
more efficient conduct of operations. 

“Bvery six months the contributions collect- 
ed in Switzerland are forwarded to the bureau 
at Strassburg in Alsace. The governing board 
of that branch sends all funds, also every six 
months, to Lyons, the monies including the con- 
tributions collected in Alsace, the Rhenish Pro- 


2) Annalen, No. 7, 1834, pp. 259-60. 
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vinces and other parts of Germany. The su- 
preme board in Lyons in turn forwards these 
funds, together with all monies collected in 
southern and northern France, to the highest 
board of the entire society, established in Paris, 
whose president has these many years been the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, His Eminence 
the Prince of Croy. 


“This central board distributes all funds of 
the society; pays the expenses of educating 
future missionaries and the traveling expenses 
of missionaries to Asia and America, at the 
same time furnishing them the necessary equip- 
ment for their labors; corresponds with the 
missionaries in Asia, in order to secure first- 
hand information regarding the conditions and 
needs of Asiatic missions; corresponds with all 
the bishops of North America, transmitting the 
respective allotments to those prelates in the 
safest possible manner. A certified receipt is 
required for all monies sent to the bishops. 

“Because the Austrian missionary society 
supports the North American missions exclu- 
sively, the day may come when our French and 
German foundation will send all its funds to 
the more neglected missions of Asia. [That day 
never came, however, as the Lyons society con- 
tinued to support the American missions up to 
our time.] These statements may serve to quiet 
the apprehensions of the members and grant 
them a knowledge of the real status of our so- 
ciety.’’) 

The expansion of the society’s undertakings 
necessitated sooner than was at first expected 
the defraying of expenses other than the cost of 
printing and mailing the Annals. It is in the 
preface to the fifth edition Fr. Gregory affirms: 
“Two years ago a pious priest of Switzerland 
offered us, of his own accord, some church 
goods to be sent to the foreign missions. We 
declined the offer, since at that time we were 
not in a position to dispose of these articles. 
Now, however, the society is able to allocate 
gifts of this nature. If any of our members 
ean furnish church goods such as chalices, albs, 
altar linens, rosaries, crosses, pictures, paint- 
ings, etc., we would ask them to deposit them 
with their pastors who will forward the articles 
to the Reverend directors, as follows: for Al- 
sace, the Rhenish Provinces and other parts of 
Germany, to the Rey. Dr. Raess, prefect of the 
diocesan seminary at Strassburg; for Switzer- 
land and southern Germany, to Rev. Gregory 
Waibel, O.S.B., sub-prior of the Benedictine 
Abbey at Einsiedeln. Shipping expenses will 
be defrayed by the treasury of our branch so- 
ciety. A list of gifts received will be published 
at the proper time and the benefactors will 
receive a public vote of thanks.’’*) | 

Reverting once more to the distrust regard- 
ing the management of funds, Fr. Gregory 
states in the preface to the sixth number of the 


3) Annalen, No. 4, pp. 9-10. 
4) Annalen, No. 5, 1833, p. 100. 
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Annals: “Some of the members have raised 
doubts in regard to the proper distribution and 
application of the pious gifts donated to the Ca- 
tholic missions. We have attempted to dispel 
such misgivings, particularly in the fourth and 
fifth issues of these Annals, by describing in 
detail the organization and its method of op- 
eration. Some of the letters already published 
by us attest to the fact that the missionaries 
have really received the contributions sent 
them, and at the same time indicate the salu- 
tary results made possible by these funds and 
point to even greater benefits anticipated. Such 
statements, we believe, should be sufficient to 
justify the confidence you have thus far placed 
in us. However, the following letter of thanks 
recently received from the Central Bureau at 
Lyons should confirm still further this confi- 
dence. The letter, dated at Lyons on Dec. 12, 
1833, announces that the various monies sent 
to that bureau have been listed in the organ- 
ization’s annual financial reports and have al- 
ready been distributed to various missions. 
Without our aid these missions can hardly con- 
tinue and for this reason the support of Catho- 
lics is doubly needed.’’®) 

This same issue of the Annals contains the 
financial report for 1833 (pp. 255-6). Accord- 
ing to this report, Alsace contributed to the 
central bureau in Lyons 2908 francs during 
1833, while Switzerland and a part of Germany 
donated 5497 francs and 23 centimes. Expens- 
es for printing and mailing the Annals 
amounted to 1248 francs and 17 centimes. The 
only other expense was 16 francs and 42 cen- 
times, representing a loss on the exchange of 
money. 

Finally, the sixth issue of the Annals includ- 
ed a list of church goods received for distribu- 
tion among the missions (p. 256). ‘Our invi- 
tation to aid the missions with: articles for 
church use was not without results,’ the ac- 
count states. ‘Swiss monasteries have sent us 
the following: 1 monstrance, 5 full sets of vest- 
ments of various colors with regular outfits, 4 
albs, 2 rochets, 2 corporals, 18 purificators, 5 
palls, 6 yards of fine linen for altar cloths, 1 
brass crucifix, 20 dozen rosaries; the latter 
were donated by some benefactors in Einsie- 
deln. We hereby publicly thank the benefac- 
tors. May their generosity serve to inspire 
other members of the society to imitate their 
example, so that in future we may be able to 
report even greater results.” The expectations 
were realized and additional gifts poured into 
the bureau of the society, so that ultimately two 
boxes of supplies were sent to North America, 
as was stated in a later report.‘) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5) Annalen, No. 6, 1834, pp. 163-4. 


6) Regarding this report see “Missionary Correspon- 
dence from Philadelphia in 1835,” Central-Blatt. and 
Social Justice, Feb., 1940, pp. 345-7. 


COLLECTANEA 


VEN ere Jugoslavia had come into exist- 

ence after the World War, the “German 
Language Isle Gottschee’’ was considered a re- 
markable proof of racial tenacity. Surround- 
ed on all sides by Slovenes, a group of little 
more than 10,000 Germans had retained their 
language and customs for at least 600 years. 
Sixty years ago, because of economic condi- 
tions, the first Gottscheewers came to our coun- 
try where, according to H. K. Polt, there are 
now more than 20,000, which number exceeds 
the population of the ‘‘Sprachinsel.” 

The Gottscheewers are Catholics and those 
settled in Cleveland are members of old Holy 
Trinity Parish, a German congregation. Mr. 
Polt, writing on the ‘“Gottscheewers in Cleve- 
land,” says: “Rev. Fr. Trapp has made it his 
task to make the children of the Gottscheewers 
mindful of their treasure of old customs and 
songs.” Unfortunately, Mr. Polt does not refer 
to the fostering spirit of the late Msgr. Nicho- 
las Pfeil, to which the Cleveland Gottscheewers 
owe so much. Although born in Cleveland, 
German was his mother tongue and German 
folk-songs were no strangers to him. He loved 
the immigrants from the Gottschee and in order 
to make them feel at home with him the more, 
he visited that tiny speck of soil in Jugoslavia, 
which they and their forefathers had cultivat- 
ed and loved so long. 

The writer devotes a large part of his article 
to the description of a wedding attended by him, 
“to which the Germans of Cleveland were in- 
vited.”” “The entire ceremony and festival were 
so genuinely volkstiimlich! It gladdened the 
heart to enjoy with others these beautiful cus- 
toms. Everything was so unrestrained and 
joyous, so natural and simple. The Gottschee 
wedding custom should be preserved here in the 
United States far from the little province (?) 
of Gottschee as a valuable contribution to the 
folk-lore of the various nationalities that make 
up this nation.”!) 

Such is the opinion of a cultured man; the 


ignorant think otherwise, and they constitute 
the majority. 


Among gifts received for the Library is a 
little volume remarkable for the fact that the 
contents was translated from the German by 
“Members of The Young Ladies’ Sodality, Holy 
Trinity Church, Boston.” The church in ques- 
tion is that of the only German parish in Great- 
er Boston, which has been in charge of the 
Jesuit Fathers for many decades. 

The publication is interesting for the further fact 
that the book contains a Preface by the late Bishop 
William Stang, of Fall River, Mass. It was published at 
Boston by the Angel Guardian Press in 1905 with the 
title: “The Christian Maiden. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Rev. Matthias von Bremscheid, O.M.Cap,” 


1) American German Review, Phil., April, p. 38. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Learned, Ellin Craven. Finding the Way. A Tribute 
to His Eminence, the Late Cardinal Merry 
del Val. Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late. N. Y.,1940. Cloth, 107 p. Price $1.00. 

von Streng, Bishop Franz. Marriage, A Great Sacra- 
ment in Christ. Instructions for the Married 
and for Those Who Contemplate Marriage. 
Tr. and ed. by Rev. Cha¥les P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 


Benziger Brothers, N. Y., 1939. Cloth, 128 
p. Price $1.50. 
. Mader, Robert. Die Zeit ist nahe! Apokalyptische 


Betrachtungen. Herausg. vom Verlag Na- 
; zareth, Basel, Switzerland, 1940, p. c., 16 p. 
Ligutti, Msgr. L. G. and Rawe, Rev. J. C., S.J. Rural 
Roads to Security. Bruce Publ. Co., Milw., 

1940, cloth, 887 p. Price $2.75. 
Sheen, Msgr. Fulton J. Freedom Under God. Bruce 
; Publ. Co., Milw., 1940, cloth, 262 p. Price 


S225. 
Guimont, Paul-Henri. La Canalisation du Saint-Lau- 
rent. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 


O40 psc o26p. Erice dorsous: 

Archambault, R. P., S.J. Notre relévement économique. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1940, 
Dec oa pee yerice. 15 sous: 

Deak, Francis. The United States Neutrality Acts. 
Theory and Practice. Supplement: Text of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. Carnegie En- 
dowment for Internat’! Peace, N. Y., 1940, 
ence OUmD! seh Tice 9 cts. 

Helleu, V. Rev. Canon. Jeanne Jugan, Foundress of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. Transl. by 
Mary Agatha Gray. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1940, cloth, 174 p. Price $2.00. 

Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. The Catholic Church. A 
Course of Sermons. Tr. by V. G. Agotai. 
Ed. by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. B. 


Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1940. Cloth, 
325) p. Price $3:00. 
Schwer, Wilh., S.T.D. Catholic Social Theory. Tr. by 
Bartholomew Landheer, Ph.D. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1940. Cloth, 360 p. 
Price $2.75. 
Reviews 


Confrey, Burton, Ph.D. Spiritual Conferences for Col- 
lege Men. Magnificat Press. Price $2 


PIRITUAL Conferences for College Men is 
an unusual book. Evidently the author is 
convinced of two things: present day Catholic 
college men have the will to progress in holi- 
ness; and that the means to this end have been 
too difficult to reach. Spiritual Conferences at- 
tempts to encourage daily progress in sanctity 
by bringing together in handy form many of 
the means that have been tried and found true. 
Of course the author was faced with the 
problem of judicious choosing and he has done 
admirably well. Motives, means, models! and 
then again more motives, more means, more 
models! Aristocracy of Goodness! What am- 
bitious youth would that caption not fire with 
energy. To be achieved in the presence of God, 
by meditation on God Himself and His lumi- 
nous creation! Union with God attained in 
prayer, especially in the Holy Mass and Holy 
Communion. 
Probably most encouraging is the invitation 
to learn how to take God along even when one 
swings forth for his daily walk. Thus does 


union become a habit; Christ truly comes to be 
My Changeless Friend. Let us hope that all 
college professors and particularly all directors 
of the spiritual life in our colleges will arm 
themselves with this book. They will soon feel 
the urge to see to it that every student has his 
own desk copy, to be a companion of his mo- 
ments of leisure, of struggle, of achievement. 

This book without making the claim has ap- 
plied a much talked of principle of education, 
namely, that all education in the last analysis 
must be self-education. Give the student handy 
means and encourage him and under grace he 
will rear his own spiritual edifice. Too long 
have these means been unwittingly hidden from 
the eyes of all but a few. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


Peil, Dr. Rudolf. Lernet den Christusglauben kennen! 


Werkbuch der katholischen Religion. Ers- 
ter Teil. Illustrated. St. Louis, B. Herder 
Book Co. Price $1.90. 


When the external attacks on faith multi- 
ply and the whole social atmosphere is sa- 
turated with insidious anti-religious influen- 
ces, faith must be deeply rooted in mind and 
heart if it is to survive this corrosive action of 
the environment. Only an enlightened faith 
can triumph over such adverse conditions which 
put religious conviction to a severe test and try 
the morale of the believer to the utmost. This 
applies especially to the younger generation 
which is more frequently exposed to the de- 
structive contacts of the surrounding world 
and needs a stronger defense against the mani- 
fold danger. In this fact we have the explana- 
tion of the daily growing religious literature of 
Catholic Germany, the aim of which is to re- 
inforce the foundations of faith in such a man- 
ner that they cannot be undermined. Serious 
as the situation is, we can confidently say that 
Catholic zeal and ingenuity are meeting it with 
extraordinary success. Every didactic and 

edagogical device is employed to help toward 
a better understanding of the faith and to ren- 
der the attacks innocuous. As in many other 
cases, here also necessity has proved the moth- 
er of invention. The pertinent literature of 
Germany can serve as a model for other coun- 
tries. 

The present volume is a typical example. 
There is nothing perfunctory about it and it 
goes to the root of things. It endeavors to 
make faith an intimate and personal possession, 
intelligently and joyously embraced. It is called 
a workbook and it does require earnest think- 
ing, but let us remember that only what I have 
really made my own by personal effort can be- 
come part and parcel of myself and an inalien- 
able possession. To build up a faith of such 
sturdy character is the purpose of the book. I 
am not sure that our American youth would 
enjoy an intellectual diet of this kind. We are 


used to a lighter fare. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rey. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. / 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. _ 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: T. J. 
Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; John P. Pfeiffer, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G.. New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rev. Anthony 
T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Henry B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; 
F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Direc- 
tor, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Book- 
man) is published by the Central Bureau. 

All letters, requests, mission gifts, monies, etc., in- 
tended for either Social Justice Review or the Central 
Bureau, should be addressed to: 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Convention Motto 


OTTOKES selected for conventions of the 
C. V. are chosen not only for the national 
assemblies but should be taken into account by 
meetings of our State Branches. This year’s 
motto is of particular value for conventions of 
this character. The text follows: 
“Co-operation in the spread of 
the Kingdom of \Gods which in 
every century is effected in dit 
ferent ways, with varying instru- 
ments, with manifold hard strug- 
gles, is a command incumbent on 
everyone who has been snatched 
by Divine Grace from the slav- 
ery of Satan and called in Bap- 
tism «to Citizenship otmune 10) hoe 
dom of God.” ... Pope Pius XII. 


The New Ulm Convention 


O stone is left unturned by the local com- 

mittees in New Ulm, Minn., to ensure the 
success of the 85th annual convention of the 
G. V., to take place on Aug. 24-28. Since last 
fall the committees, headed by Mr. Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., former president of the C. V., 
and Mrs. Rose Franta, have labored faithfully 
and energetically, discharging their countless 
tasks. 

As this issue of our journal goes to press, the 
details of the meeting are virtually completed. 
Some 17 Archbishops, Bishops and Abbots have 
favorably responded to the invitation of Most 
Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
to be present. The outstanding events of the 
convention will be the pontifical mass, the civic 
demonstration, the youth dinner and general 
meeting, and a number of special features. 


On Friday morning, Aug. 23rd, the Committee on 
Social Action will conduct the first of several meetings. 
Participants in the convention tour will arrive in New 
Ulm on Saturday afternoon, and that evening the first 
executive meeting will take place. 


More events have been scheduled for Sunday than 
for any other day of the convention. Early in the morn- 
ing the official opening session will be held, at which 
a welcome will be extended by Rev. Henry J. Scherer, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Parish and clerical host to the 
convention, who has worked tirelessly with the commit- 
tee in arranging for the meeting; Mr. Eibner, Mrs. 
Franta and the mayor of New Ulm. Responses will be 
made by Mr. William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr in the name of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. The 
delegates will then march in procession to the church 
for the solemn pontifical mass to be celebrated by Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. Most 
Rev. J. H. Peschges, Bishop of Crookston, Minn., will 
preach the sermon, while Archbishop Murray will pre- 
side in the sanctuary and will address the delegates 
after the mass. 


Preceding the civic demonstration in the afternoon 
numerous societies as well as delegates and visitors 
will participate in a parade. The principal speakers at 
the meeting will be Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D., and Rev. Dr. Anthony L. Ost- 
heimer, of Philadelphia. Bishop Muench will speak on 
“Co-operation in the Spread of the Kingdom of God,” 
while Fr. Ostheimer will discourse on “The Family: A 
Cornerstone in Social Reconstruction.” Archbishop 
Murray has consented to address the audience briefly. 


The youth dinner, to be held at six o’clock Sunday 
evening, will be addressed by Rey. Walter H. Peters, 
and Dr. John Giesen, both of St. Paul. Fr. Peters will 
explain why “Youth Must Prepare for Leadership— 
Try the C. V. Way,” and Dr. Giesen will discuss ‘““The 
Vocational Guidance Council.” Speakers at the youth 
meeting later in the evening will be Mr. Alphonse Matt, 
assistant editor of The Wanderer of St. Paul, who will 
outline “The C. V. Social Institute at St. John’s Uni- 
versity,” and Rev. Dr. Rudolph Kraus, spiritual direc- 
tor of the New York Local Federation, who will point 
out why “Youth Needs Coaching.” 


Mr. Siefen and Mrs. Lohr, together with Rev. Edward 
A. Bruemmer, second vice-president, will deliver their 
presidential messages at the opening session on Mon- 
day morning, after which business sessions will get 
under way. Contrary to the custom of former years, 
no sessions are scheduled for Monday afternoon, in or- 
der to grant convention committees the opportunity to 
meet. In the evening Mr. F. P. Kenkel, director of the 
Central Bureau, will deliver his annual report, and Mr. 
August Springob, of Milwaukee, will deliver the report 
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= he Parish Credit Union Committee, appointed last 
_ Tuesday will be occupied entirely by business meet- 
ings, as will Wednesday morning. Of outstanding im- 
portance will be the report of the Insurance Research 
Committee appointed two years ago by the president. 
From the foregoing, it appears that a well-rounded 
program has been arranged. Every society of the C. 
V. should be represented at this important convention, 
for in the final analysis no convention is better than the 
results achieved and the message conveyed to partici- 
pating delegates. Hence the greater the number of dele- 
gates, the greater will be the possibility of far-reach- 
ing accomplishment. 


Special Memoria! Services 


wie Catholic Central Verein of America 
was represented by its president and sec- 
retary at the Memorial Military Field Mass con- 
ducted at the Arlington Amphitheater, W. Va., 
on May 25th. A wreath was placed on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier by Mr.William A. Sie- 
fen and Mr. Albert A. Dobie, who made the trip 
from New Haven, Conn. 

. The event was sponsored by the Combined 
Catholic Societies of the U.S. Celebrant of the 
mass was Most Rev. John O’Hara, C.S.C., na- 
tional chaplain of the American Legion. 

Special significance attaches to the service in view of 


the troubled conditions in Europe existing at the pres- 
ent time. 


Study Course to be Held Following 
Convention 


SOCIAL study course devoted primarily 
to rural problems will be conducted fol- 
lowing the New Ulm convention of the C. V., 
it has been decided. The course, to consist of 
five or six lectures, will begin Wednesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 28th, and will last about a day and 
a half. Older members of our organization will 
remember the highly successful courses of this 
nature conducted in the past, beginning in 1909. 
The present course will be unique in that it 
will be the first gathering of Catholics to con- 
sider the various aspects of what has come to 
be known as chemurgy, intended to discover 
new uses for farm products in industry. 

Because New Ulm lies in a predominantly 
rural area, it was considered advisable to center 
discussion on problems affecting farming and 
rural communities. Prominent on the program, 
as tentatively drafted, will be lectures on co- 
operation and co-operatives. 

The principal lecturer will be Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
who has addressed C. V. study courses on previ- 
ous occasions. The Bishop has consented to re- 
main after the convention to take part in the 
course. Moreover, the National Farm Che- 
murgic Conference, with headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, O., has promised to send a represen- 
tative who is to present the aims of chemurgy 
to the participants in the course. 

Others who will deliver lectures are Rev. 
Martin A. Shirber, 0.S.B., of St. John’s Uni- 
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versity, Collegeville, Minn., and Mr. L. S. Her- 
ron, editor of the Nebraska Union Farmer and 
contributor to Social Justice Review; Mr. Her- 
ron has devoted many years to the study of co- 
operation and the direction of co-operative en- 
deavors. Arrangements are being made to se- 
cure the services of one or two additional 
speakers. 

Those of our members who have attended 
study courses sponsored by the C. V. in the past 
will attest to their value and importance. We 
would urge especially our younger members to 
make arrangements to attend the course at New 
Ulm. The gains, in proportion to time and ef- 
fort expended, are immeasurable. 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and 
National Catholic Women’s Union: New Ulm, 
Minn., August 24-28. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Meriden, 
June 8-10. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Devil’s 
Lake, June 10-12. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Windthorst. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Phila- 
delphia. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Ohio: Chillicothe, 
August 31, September 1. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Little Rock, 
September 1-2. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Sacramento, September 1-2. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Utica, Sep- 
tember 1-2. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Salisbury, 
September 8-10. 

Cath. Central Society and C. W. U. of New 
Jersey: Passaic, September 21-22. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: South Bend. 

C. V. of Kansas: St. Marks. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Melrose. 


Legacies 


ERIODICALLY we have urged members 

and friends of the C. V. to remember the 
Central Bureau Foundation Fund in their last 
wills, and while not too many have done so, 
from time to time we receive such proofs of 
loyalty. The morning’s mail of May 20th 
brought us two such legacies from the estates 
of departed co-workers. One was from the late 
Rev. Joseph A. Rangger, of St. Paul, Ia., the 
other from the late Mr. Charles L. Knetzger, of 
Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. Knetzger, former life member of the C. V. and 
a staunch supporter of our organization, died on Aug. 
15th of last year. According to the terms of his es- 
tate, we received $600 intended for the Foundation 
Fund. 

Although Fr. Rangger departed this life on July 12, 
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1932,-his will was not probated until recently. The de- 
ceased had stipulated that after certain specific bequests 
had been made, our organization was to receive 15 per- 
cent of the residue; this amounted to $45.75. Fr. Rang- 
ger had been a close friend of our organization and long 
a subscriber to our journal. 


We would wish at this time again to urge 
our members to remember the Expansion Fund 
in their last will. There are few more worth 
while groups to which estates may be entrusted. 


The Convention Tour 


EMBERS of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 

will have an opportunity to participate 
in the annual convention of our organizations 
and see a considerable portion of the country 
at unusually low rates, by joining the tour to 
New Ulm, scene of this year’s assembly. Final 
arrangements were made some time ago and 
complete information is at hand. Folders out- 
lining the tour, its cost, itinerary, etc., may be 
obtained from the secretary of the committee, 
Mr. Albert J. Sattler, 217 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Cost of the tour, scheduled to leave New York 
on Aug. 17th, is as follows (round trip in every 
instance) : New York, $89.90; Albany, $89.85; 
Baltimore, $97.70; Buffalo, $73.35; Bethlehem, 
Pa., $91.50; Chicago, $42.55; Cincinnati, 
$68.70; Cleveland, $67.80; Ft. Wayne, $53.15; 
Indianapolis, $54.75; Milwaukee, $37.80; Pitts- 
burgh, $75.35; Rochester, $82.40; St. Louis, 
$58.80. (Cost from other cities furnished on 
request. ) 


The itinerary of the tour is as follows: Aug. 17: leave 
New York, arriving in Buffalo that evening; Aug. 18: 
visit Fr. Baker’s Shrine at Lackawanna, residential sec- 
tion of the city, Niagara Falls; Aug. 19: leave Buffalo 
in the morning, arriving at Cleveland about noon; sight- 
seeing trip of the city will be provided; leave Cleveland 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, arriving in Chicago 
that evening; Aug. 20: visit Mundelein and Techny 
seminaries, the city of Chicago; depart for Milwaukee 
at 6:30 p. m., reaching there an hour and a half later. 

Aug. 21: As guests of C. V. units in Milwaukee the 
travelers will visit the city, the Cistercian Monastery, 
the Redemptorist Seminary and Holy Hill, nationally 
known shrine, all in Waukesha County; Aug. 22: travel 
to the Dells of the Wisconsin River, where a boat trip 
through both the Lower and Upper Dells will be pro- 
vided, the latter on the following day; Aug. 23: travel 
to St. Paul, arriving there in the evening. In St. Paul 
the tourists will be the guests of the Ss. Peter and 
Clemens Society and will attend a banquet arranged in 
their honor. Most Rey. John G. Murray, Archbishop of 
St. Paul, has signified his intention to be present, as 
have many members of the clergy, the mayor and other 
civic officials. 

Aug. 24: the travelers will go from St. Paul to New 
Ulm by bus, stopping at Mendota, Fort Snelling, Chas- 
ka, Shakopee, Jordan, Belle Plaine, St. Peter and Man- 
kato for brief receptions by local priests, school chil- 
dren and others. 

The delegates will leave New Ulm on Aug. 28th at 
7:00 p. m., traveling to St. Paul by bus. The following 
morning they depart for Chicago and proceed to De- 
troit. The trip from Detroit to Buffalo will be made 
by boat. Members of the New York branch will stop 
over in Utica for the State Branch convention on La- 
bor Day, while other participants will proceed to New 
York City and thence to Connecticut, etc. 

It should be noted that the tourists will not spend a 
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single night on a train, as hotel accommodations (at 
the better hostelries) will be provided in every instance. 
The figures quoted include transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, meals at the Dells and also the banquet in 
Sty Paul: 


Catholic Youth Days 


OUTH rallies have gained in popular favor 

within recent years, particularly in the 
Middle West. Ample proof is at hand in the 
success of the Catholic Youth Day sponsored 
May 12th by the young people of the Jefferson 
City, Mo., Deanery (District League No. 2, C. 
U. of Missouri), and that held under the aus- 
pices of the Cape Girardeau, Mo., Deanery on 
May 5th. 

The former gathering took place at Elston, 
and consisted of field mass in honor of the Holy 
Ghost, a program of addresses in the afternoon, 
culminating with solemn benediction. 


Upwards of 2500 people participated in the cere- 
monies. Promptly at 10:45 o’clock the delegates 
marched in procession to the altar; mass was celebrated 
by Rev. John B. Pleus, pastor of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, Jefferson City, and Dean of the Jefferson 
City Deanery, while the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer, second vice-president of the C. V. 

The welcoming address was delivered by Rev. An- 
thony F. Schuermann, pastor of St. Martin’s Parish 
and host to the assembly. Addresses were presented 
by Judge Henry Westhues, on “Social Justice and 
Charity,” Rev. William L. Ebert, of Taos, and the win- 
ners of the oratorical contests sponsored by the League, 
Mr. E. Holtschneider and Miss Jean Havercortt, both of 
Jefferson City. During benediction the act of consecra- 
tion was recited by the entire assembly. 

New Hamburg was the scene of the Cape Girardeau 
Youth Rally attended by more than a thousand people 
representing 12 counties. After Rev. H. J. Eggemann, 
pastor of St. Lawrence Parish, had welcomed the par- 
ticipants, a statue of the Blessed Virgin was carried 
to the Church and crowned. At this service Rev. Theon 
Schoen, of Port Hudson, delivered the sermon on “The 
Living Faith of Catholic Youth.” Benediction was then 
celebrated, after which the mass meeting took place. 

Principal speeches were presented by Mr. Charles 
Bethune, president of the Southeast Missouri Credit 
Union Chapter, who explained “Credit Unions as a 
Character Builder and Help for Young People,” and the 
Very Rev. H. Schuermann, Dean, who outlined “How 
to Control the Reading of Salacious Literature.” A so- 
cial gathering took place in the evening. 


Each year the Young Men’s District League 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County joins forces 
with the Young Ladies’ District League to spon- 
sor a May Day Celebration. This year’s gath- 
ering took place at St. Agatha’s Parish on May 
21st and consisted of a procession, recitation of 
the act of consecration, May crowning, sermon 
and benediction. 


Rev. E. H. Prendergast preached the sermon, on 
“Mother Most Admirable,” while Rt. Rev. Msgr. O. T. 
Siesner, V.F’., pastor, was celebrant at benediction. Fol- 
lowing the Church services the groups participated in 
separate meetings. The young men’s meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Harry E. Stitz, spiritual director, Rev. 
Christian Martin, Mr. Edward McLaughlin and Mr. 
Bernard E. Lutz. : 

Of particular encouragement to the delegates was 
the large number of priests who attended the services 
and meetings. Some 15 or 20, not a few of whom had 
traveled many miles, were present. 
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A record attendance of 375 members and 
guests, representing every parish in the dean- 
ery, participated in the meeting of the Subiaco 
Deanery Assembly of Study Clubs held at Altus, 
Ark., on Pentecost Sunday. Special features of 
the program were the symposium on character 
building, and the one on the four marks of the 
Catholic Church. Open forum discussions were 
conducted following each portion of the pro- 
gram. Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., 
of New Subiaco Abbey, addressed the delegates, 


* complimenting them on their achievements and 


urging extension of the study club movement. 


The visitors were welcomed by Rev. Gregory Kehres, 
O.S.B., pastor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish 
and host to the meeting. Other addresses were made 
by the spiritual director, Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., 
and some five other priests. In the evening the dele- 
gates were entertained by their hosts. 


Varied Activities of Member Branches 


EMBER branches and leagues of the C. 
V. for the most part accomplish the ma- 
jor portion of their endeavors during the fall, 
winter and spring months of the year. For 
while meetings are held in summer, the many 
distractions as well as preparations for conven- 
tions militate against sustained activity during 
this period. Thus, the following reports, typi- 
cal of recent efforts, is the last account of this 
nature we shall publish until fall. It is indica- 
tive of widespread activity on numerous 
fronts. 


Final arrangements were made for the annual con- 
vention of the C. V. of Connecticut by the executive 
board of that organization at the meeting held in 
Meriden, where the convention will take place on June 
8-10. The names of suggested speakers were presented 
and a number selected for the various meetings. The 
resolutions committee was appointed and other details 
discussed. 

The president and secretary of the Western District 
of the Cath. State League of Texas, Mr. Andreas En- 
gel and Mr. Herman Laubach respectively, observed the 
silver jubilee of their tenure of office at the session of 
that group conducted at Honey Creek. The delegates 
attended high mass celebrated by Rev. Peter J. Roe- 
brocks, M.S.F., while Rev. Joseph Wahlen, M.S.F., of 
New Braunfels, preached the sermon, on the need of 
organization. Following the business meeting early in 
the afternoon, the Catholic Day was conducted. The 
young men of the District took charge of a portion of 
the meeting; the president of the young ladies’ sodality, 
Miss Erna Laubach, and the president of the young 
men’s sodality, Mr. Robert Neugebauer, addressed the 
meeting, as did Fr. Roebrocks. Other speakers were 
Rt. Rev. John J. Robling, of New Braunfels, Mrs. Ben 
Schwegmann, president of the C. W. U. of Texas, Mr. 
Walter Albrecht, secretary of the men’s State Branch, 
and three officers of the Cath. Life Insurance Union, 
Mr. Ben Schwegmann, president, Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, 
secretary, and Mr. Felix Stehling, treasurer. 

Two district organizations of the C. U. of Arkansas 
conducted quarterly meetings recently, the Northeast- 
ern District assembling at Weiner and the Northwest- 
ern District at Charleston. A telegram of congratula- 
tions was addressed to Most Rev. Albert Fletcher, new- 
ly consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of Little Rock, by the 
Northeastern league. The meeting was featured by the 
address of Rev. O. P. Butterbach, spiritual director, Rev. 
H. W. Nix and Rev. J. M. Hoflinger. Mr. Joseph Kir- 
choff, of Paragould, was elected president. Twelve 
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priests and Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., of 
New Subiaco Abbey, participated in the meeting of the 
Northwestern District. Two of the priests, as well as 
Abbot Nahlen, addressed the delegates, on the ques- 
tions of youth, objectionable literature and amusements, 
and the work of organization. Following the session, 
an oratorical contest for young women took place. 

Unit Two of the First District Federation of Catholic 
Societies, C. V. of Minnesota, conducted a quarterly 
Session at Richmond. Of particular significance was 
the debate on the merits of horse-farming versus trac- 
tor-farming; the side upholding the former method was 
adjudged victorious. The delegates voted to present 
Rev. P. Ansgar, their friend of long standing, with an 
office chair. 

Public and Private Morality provided the theme of 
the remarks of Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, assistant to the 
director of the Central Bureau, at the April meeting of 
the St. Louis and County District League, held at St. 
Monica’s Parish, Creve Coeur. At the May session 
Rev. Joseph Pelle, M.S.F., discussed the life work of 
Father Adolph Kolping and the activities of the Kolp- 
ing Society. This meeting took place at the Kolping 
House in St. Louis. Prayers were asked for the recov- 
ery of Mr. A. G. Wackenheim, former president and a 
member of the C. V. board of trustees. 

For some time now the Rochester Federation has 
conducted a study circle under the direction of Mr. 
Philip H. Donnelly, member of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action. This group has devoted its attention to 
the corporative system as advocated by our organiza- 
tion. Commenting on the efforts thus far, one of the 
members writes: “our study circle is advancing wonder- 
fully under the guidance of Judge Donnelly, and if his 
patience holds out he will have at least 15 men in the 
field able to speak on this important matter of corpo- 
rative organization.” The circle uses the C. B. booklet, 
“What is Corporative Organization?” as a text. At 
the May meeting of the Federation the anniversary of 
the issuance of Quadragesimo anno was observed. The 
guest speaker, Dr. Aaron Abel, member of the faculty 
of Nazareth Academy, discoursed upon the significance 
of the so-called “social” encyclicals. 

The annual Communion Breakfast of the Brooklyn 
Federation, conducted on Apr. 28th, was an unqualified 
success, in the opinion of a number of our correspond- 
ents. The mass was celebrated at Most Holy Trinity 
Church and the breakfast served at the Kolping House. 
Guest speakers were Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president 
of the N. C. W. U., and Mr. Theobald J. Dengler. In 
the evening the men’s and women’s sections combined 
to sponsor an “Activity Exhibit,” at which articles in- 
tended for the missions were displayed. The evening 
closed with the exhibition of technicolor mission motion 
pictures. 

On the same day, Apr. 28th, the Lehigh Valley, Pa., 
Federation conducted its quarterly meeting in Coplay. 
Upwards of 1200 people participated in the afternoon 
program, which number included some 12 priests. Fol- 
lowing the business meetings, a one-act play was pre- 
sented by the young ladies’ organization, after which 
the young men conducted a broadcast carried by the 
National Broadcasting Company. Mrs. Lohr also brief- 
ly addressed this meeting. 


Benevolent Society Jubilee 


NE of the oldest and largest societies af- 

filiated with the C. V., the St. Peter and 
St, Clemens Society of St. Paul, observed the 
diamond jubilee of its founding on May 5th. 
This organization, to be host to the C. V. con- 
vention tour this summer during the tourists’ 
stay in St. Paul, is probably the oldest Catholic 
society in the State. It is composed of the form- 
er St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, founded in 
1865, and the St. Clemens Society, established 
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in 1875. The two organizations were merged 
four years ago. 

The jubilee mas was celebrated in Assump- 
tion Church by Archbishop John G. Murray, 
who also congratulated the members on their 
accomplishments. Several hundred people at- 
tended the jubilee program held in the evening. 
Speakers included Rev. John Stelmes, pastor of 
Assumption Parish, Rev. Wm. M. Wey, Win- 
sted, Mr. Alphonse J. Matt, Mr. J. M. Aretz, 
Mr. Michael F. Ettel, Mr. Frank C. Kueppers 
and Mr. Ray M. Wey, president. 

The society has a present membership of 369 and 
assets of $36,000. Apart from the spiritual values fos- 
tered by the organization, the material accomplishments 
alone constitute an exceptional record. During its his- 
tory $110,000 has been paid out in sick benefits, $32,- 
000 in death benefits, and $6000 has been appropriated 
for masses for both living and deceased members. 
Moreover, approximately $600,000 has been paid in in- 
surance benefits to those members insured by the Cath. 
Aid Association of Minnesota. 

Many of the members were at the same time asso- 
ciated with the St. Joseph’s Orphanage and for a long 
time contributed $1000 annually for the support of that 
institution. The St. Peter and St. Clemens Society co- 
operated generously with the Central Bureau both at 
the time of the original Endowment Fund Drive and 
more recently during the Expansion Fund Drive. Great 
credit for raising $5000 for war relief purposes by As- 
sumption Parish in the early twenties must go to the 
organization. Many national officers of the C. V. have 
been members of the society, including Mr. Joseph Matt, 
K.S.G., chairman of the C. V. Committee on Social Ac- 
tion, while others have been prominently identified with 
the Cath. Aid Association. 


Anniversaries 


ONORED by the presence of the Arch- 

bishop of San Antonio, Most Rev. Arthur 
J. Drossaerts, three monsignors and ten priests, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Dittlinger observed the golden 
jubilee of their wedding on May ist- in New 
Braunfels, Tex. A generous benefactor of the 
Central Bureau and the missions and a mem- 
ber of the C. V. and the Cath. State League of 
Texas for 38 years, Mr. Dittlinger has attended 
numerous conventions of the national organiza- 
tion and the State branch, and has served on 
the board of directors of both groups. 

The jubilee mass at which the couple renewed their 
marital vows was celebrated in Ss. Peter and Paul Par- 
ish, to which the Dittlingers have belonged for more 
than fifty years. Following the mass, Archbishop 


Drossaerts congratulated the jubilarians. A breakfast 


was served in the Dittlinger home and a reception held 
in the evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Schoenstein, of San 
Francisco, celebrated the silver jubilee of their 
marriage on May 12th in St. Anthony Church. 
The service was unusual in that at the same 
mass their daughter, Miss Victoria Schoenstein, 
was married to Mr. Ernest J. Berlo. 

Mr. Schoenstein, secretary of our California 
branch, was a member of the local convention 
committee in charge of arrangements for last 


year’s: assembly of our organization in San 
Francisco. 
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Long a member of the C. V., the jubilarian recently 
presented the Central Bureau with a valuable collection 
of photographs, souvenir histories, and other data per- 
taining to the early history of the C. V. and German 
immigrants in California. 


Necrology 


RPHANS of St. Aemilian’s Orphanage, 

Milwaukee, lost a devoted friend and 
benefactor in the death on Apr. 11th of Very 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Kroha, for 22 years 
superintendent of the institution. As a young 
priest, the deceased attended the C. V. Study 
Courses conducted at Spring Bank, Wis., and 
remained our friend ever since. 

Born in Milwaukee on Mar. 16, 1886, Msgr. Kroha 
studied for the priesthood at St. Francis Seminary and 
following his ordination served as assistant pastor suc- 
cessively at four parishes in the Archdiocese. In 1913 
the deceased was named pastor of St. George Parish, 
Elkhart Lake, and on July 1, 1918, became superinten- 
dent of St. Aemilian’s. First director of Milwaukee 
Catholic Charities, he was active in the work of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, promoted boys’ camps, and 
was a member of the first children’s code commission 
of Wisconsin. 


Treasurer of the New York Branch of the C. 
V. for five years and secretary of the Utica sec- 
tion of our organization for many years previ- 
ously, Mr. John P. Weber died May 3rd of a 
heart attack. Oxygen tanks were used in an at- 
tempt to revive the stricken man, but to no 
avail. 


The deceased was born in Luxembourg on Mar. 7, 
1880, coming to this country at the age of ten with his 
parents who established a residence in Utica. A car- 
penter by trade, Mr. Weber later entered the building 
business and became a contractor. He was president 
of John P. Weber and Sons Co. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. Joseph’s Par- 
ish. Surviving are his widow and seven children, in- 
cluding Rey. Sebastian Weber, O.M.C. 


Miscellany 


HE first meeting of the 1941 general con- 
vention committee of the C. V. took place 
at the Kolping House in New York City on May 
9th. As reported last month, the committee has 
secured the permission of Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman to conduct next year’s convention 
in New York. Mr. Albert J. Sattler was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the convention. 


Speakers at the meeting included Rev. John M. Beier- 
schmidt, C.Ss.R., spiritual director of the C. W. U. of 
New York, who explained the “Aims and Purposes of 
the C. V. and the N. C. W. U.,” Rev. Rudolph Kraus, 
spiritual director of the New York Local Branch, Rey. 
Hubert Beller, spiritual director of the St. Gerard’s 
Maternity Guild, Mr. William J. Kapp, president of the 
Branch, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president of the 
N. C. W. U., who served as chairman of the meeting. 

The following were selected to serve on the commit- 
tee: Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, vice-chairman; Miss Lil- 
lian Cambeis, general secretary; Mr. E. Henry Hoevel 
and Miss Martha Minke, financial secretaries; Miss 
Marie Weiss, recording secretary; Mr. Otto Jaeger, 


treasurer; Captain Frank Riess and Mrs. Wilma Ein- 
berger, marshals. 
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Attendance at the Social Study Course to be 
conducted following the C. V. convention in 
New Ulm this summer is recommended to all 
Catholic young men by Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer in his activities letter for June. Because 
the priest in the parish “must look to leaders 
for success in his work of saving souls,” the 
second vice-president states, “he must develop 
leadership, if his people do not possess it; he 
must increase it, if they do.’’ And leadership 
can nowhere be better developed than at study 
courses such as the one referred to, Fr. Bruem- 
mer affirms. 

“As the years go by,” he concludes, “you will see 
with your own eyes the seed of the New Ulm Social 
Study Course growing into a mighty tree, a ‘pillar of 


the Church,’ a sight which makes all heaven smile 
with satisfaction. And this is no idle dream.” 


Numerous activities for the summer months are sug- 
gested. Emphasis is placed, however, on the strict ob- 
servance of religious obligations, especially that of at- 
tendance at mass on Sundays. Fr. Bruemmer announces 
the activities letters will be published throughout the 
summer, in response to many requests. Last year only 
one letter was issued for the months of June, July and 
August. ; 


Originally it was intended to conduct the an- 
nual convention of our Kansas Branch in the 
month of May jointly with the sacerdotal jubi- 
lee celebration of the clerical host, Rev. An- 
thony Hermann, of St. Mark’s. A few months 
ago, however, fire destroyed the school build- 
ing and compelled postponement of both events, 
now scheduled to take place in fall, when it is 
expected the new school will be completed. 


Fr. Hermann, long a friend of our Kansas 
section, was ordained on May 19, 1915, at Odin, 
Kan., by the late Bishop Hennessy, and after a 
temporary appointment in Spearville became 
the first resident pastor of Fowler, remaining 
there 18 years. 


Asssigned to St. Mark’s in 1933, Fr. Hermann set 
about to remodel the rectory, at the same time moving 
the Sisters’ residence to a new location and repairing 
it, and is now engaged in constructing a new school. 
The jubilarian is a member of the board of examiners 
of the junior clergy and a pro-synodal judge. 


The desirability of arranging for audits of 
credit unions by outside auditors was empha- 
sized at the bi-monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Catholic Credit Union Conference held at the 
Central Bureau on May 8th. It is not sufficient, 
the delegates agreed, for committees composed 
of members of a parish credit union to examine 
the books. However, it was pointed out, care 
should be exercised in assuring that the audi- 
tor selected is familiar with credit union prac- 
tice and particularly with the credit union law 
of the State, or the Federal law if the organiza- 
tion operates under a Federal charter. 


The meeting voted to sponsor an assembly of credit 
union members and officers, possibly in the form of a 
lunch or supper gathering. An interchange of experi- 
ences followed, and the desirability of amending the 
State credit union law to permit one parish union to 
borrow from another was discussed at length. 


oe 


A member for many years of the St. Francis 
de Sales Benevolent Society, of St. Louis, one 
of the largest units of the C. V., the Rev. George 
J. Boennighausen was ordained to the priest- 
hood on May 2nd at the Montezuma Seminary 
Chapel, Las Vegas, N. M. He celebrated his 
first solemn mass in St. Agatha Parish, St. 
Louis, on May 12th. 

Fr. Boennighausen is a native of St. Louis. His fath- 
er and brothers are also members of the St. Francis 
benevolent organization. 

Societies affiliated with the Rochester Feder- 
ation combined to honor the son of one of their 
most active members, Rev. Bernard V. Kuch- 
man, whose ordination’ took place recently. 

Fr. Kuchman’s father, Mr. Joseph Kuchman, regu- 
larly attends all meetings of the Federation, as a dele- 


gate of one of the societies in Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Parish. 


Within recent months the Maternity Guild 
has come increasingly to the attention of Ca- 
tholics and others throughout the country. A 
number of Catholic magazines have featured 
articles on the Guild plan and its method of op- 
eration. Included among these are Bellarmine 
Notes, published at St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa., and Catholic Action. More- 
over, the article on birth control by Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., in Atlantic Monthly has 
focused attention on the Guild as few others 
have. 

At the recent Conference on Family Life sponsored 
by the N. C. W. C. at the College of New Rochelle, N. 
Y., Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president of the N. C. W. 


U., read a paper on “The Objectives of the Catholic 


Maternity Guilds,’ following which Rev. Joseph J. 


Schagemann, C.Ss.R., founder of the Guild, answered 
questions from the floor. 


Among participants in the annual pageant 
sponsored by Catholic Charities of St. Louis 
were children attending the St. Elizabeth Set- 
tlement and Day Nursery. The pageant, con- 
ducted at the St. Louis municipal auditorium on 
May 5th, was titled ‘“Beacon Moments, a Pag- 
eant of Democracy.” It was divided into three 
episodes and 11 scenes, portraying the discov- 
ery of America, early colonial life and the de- 
velopment of a democratic spirit. The children 
from our institution took part in one of the 
leading scenes. 

Following the pageant Archbishop John J. Glennon 
addressed the audience, pointing out the importance of 


works of charity and commenting upon the activities of 
the various charitable institutions in the city. 

A detailed report of the work of St. Elizabeth’s was 
included in the 40-page pamphlet presented to each 
person attending. 


Out of the wilderness of Canada came the 
following note: 

“Said my Mass Sunday for you as a small act of 
gratitude to you and the Verein for the great help you 
gave us last year; asking our Lord to bless you par- 
ticularly in this wonderful work you are doing.” 


DAS SIOZ) ATE Sgr 0 SamOsle a 


DIE SOZIALPOLITISCHEN RICH- 
TUNGEN UNTER DEN DEUT- 
SCHEN KATHOLIKEN SEIT 1870. 


III. 


S war um die Zeit der Herausgabe der 

Enzyklika Singulari puadam, als Pius X. 

das bittere Wort aussprach: Kein Mann 
aus allen Volkern ist an meiner Seite! Die 
deutsche Sozialliteratur der letzten 60 Jahre 
lisst deutlich erkennen, dass es nach Kettelers 
Tode nur einzelne Menschen waren, welche die 
Sachlage richtig erkannten, und den Mut hat- 
ten, sie darzustellen, wie sie war. Ausser den 
von Gorres gegriindeten ,,Historisch-politischen 
Blattern”, den ,,Christlich-sozialen Blattern” 
in Neuss und der Zeitschrift ,,Der Katholik” 
in Mainz, wagte in dieser Periode kaum noch 
jemand ein ernstes Wort zur Lage zu sagen. 
Das Zentrum und seine Presse verscharften ih- 
ren Terror immer mehr. Nicht nur die Politik 
der Katholiken, sondern sogar die Sozialwis- 
senschaft kam zum grossten Teil unter ihren 
Einfluss, sodass das Zentrum schliesslich eine 
Art Nebenregierung in der deutschen Kirche 
bildete, und selbst die Bischéfe in seinen Bann 
brachte. Immer war das Zunehmen der so- 
zialdemokratischen Stimmen der Vorwand fiir 
alle modglichen Kompromisse und opportuni- 
stische Massnahmen um die politische Partei 
zu retten. Von Grundsatzen durfte fast nicht 
mehr gesprochen werden, wie die samtlichen 
integralen Blatter und die Berliner Gewerk- 
schaften das erfahren haben. Damit war es 
unmoglich geworden, in der Oeffentlichkeit 
auch nur noch auf die drohende Gefahr auf- 
merksam zu machen, die dadurch entstand, dass 
man die Sozialdemokraten mit ihren eigenen 
Waffen bekampfen wollte, und selbst Staats- 
sozialismus betrieb. 

Da auch die ,,Berliner Richtung” und ihre 
bisch6fliche Protektoren Dr. Korum und Kardi- 
nal Kopp nicht zu bewegen waren, die standi- 
sche Organisation nach den Anweisungen Leos 
XIII. und den Lehren vieler Alterer Soziologen 
(Pater A. M. Weiss, Frhr. v. Vogelsang, Con- 
stantin Frantz, Bischof Ketteler usw.) einzu- 
fiihren, traten 1903 drei Manner zusammen, 
welche diese Aufgabe in besonderer Weise pro- 
pagieren wollten, und zu diesem Zwecke ein so- 
alales Programm fiir alle Stinde zugleich auf- 
stellten. Es waren der Redemptoristenpater 
Josef ‘Tillmanns, welcher sich von seinen Obe- 
ren dispensieren liess, um sich ausschliesslich 
den sozialen Arbeiten zu widmen. P. Tillmanns 
less sich 1903 mit Erlaubnis des Bischofs Ko- 
rum in dessen Didzese, in Koblenz, nieder, um 
eine religidse ,,Gesellschaft der gottlichen Lie- 
be” zu griinden. Tillmanns betrieb eine kleine 
Druckerei und ernadhrte sich von dem Vertrieb 
seiner Biicher, die alle einen sozialen Einschlag 
hatten. Schon im folgenden Jahre fasste Till- 


manns den Kauf eines Landgutes in Martental 
bei Kaisersesch (Hifel) ins Auge, und wurde 
bei der Gelegenheit mit dem Pastor Franz Kir- 
chesch in Laubach-Miillenbach (Eifel) bekannt. 
Nach anfinglichem Widerstreben erkannte Pa- 
stor Kirchesch die Richtigkeit der von P. Tally 
manns eingeschlagenen Wege an und arbeitete 
eifrig mit ihm zusammen. In Koblenz wohnte 
in unmittelbarer Nahe des Paters Tillmanns 
der Kaufmann Theodor Oehmen, der sich schon 
seit Jahren auf eigene Faust mit sozialen Stu- 
dien beschaftigte, und zu der Erkenntnis ge- 
kommen war, dass die bisherigen Arbeiten 
weder mit der katholischen Sozialphilosophie, 
noch mit den Lehren der Papste tiberein- 
stimmten, und darum nicht zum Ziele fiihren 
konnten. Dieser gesellte sich zu den beiden 
Priestern und nun arbeiteten diese drei zusam- 
men an dem sozialen Problem. 


Die genannten drei Personen begannen ihre 
offentliche Tatigkeit damit, dass sie 1905 mit 
kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis ein Buch erschei- 
nen liessen, unter dem Titel: ,,Die wahre Lo- 
sung der sozialen Frage’’. In diesem war dar- 
getan, dass sowohl die bisherigen sozialen Ar- 
beiten auch der Katholiken wesentlich soziali- 
stisch seien, als auch, dass nur die standische 
Organisation helfen kénne. Der Inhalt des Bu- 
ches stand natiirlich mit den meisten bisheri- 
gen Anschauungen auf diesem Gebiete in Wi- 
derspruch. Da sich die fiihrenden Kreise auch 
im katholischen Lager nicht umstellen konnten 
oder wollten, wurde das Buch totgeschwiegen 
und gelegentlich verspottet. Da Pater Tillmanns 
vollig mittellos war, und das Buch in seiner ar- 
men Hausdruckerei herstellen musste, war es 
technisch sehr unvollkommen und liess auch in 
der Korrektur einiges zu wiinschen iibrig; ein 
Vorwand mehr fiir die Gegner, das Buch ,,nicht 
ernst zu nehmen”’. Es folgte noch im gleichen 
Jahre die Schrift ,,Christ wach auf! Christen- 
tum oder modernes Heidentum, welches wird 
in unserem Vaterlande siegen?’’, ebenfalls mit 
kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis. Diese technisch 
schon besser ausgestaltete Schrift diente dem 
Zwecke, darzutun, dass die liberalistische Frei- 
wirtschaft mit ihrem Grossbetrieb wegen der 
Proletarisierung und Verarmung des ganzen 
Volkes der Untergang der Religion sein miisse. 
Im Jahre 1910 erschien dann ,,Der Kapitalis- 
mus, der Feind des Christentums”, und ,,Der 
Zins als Unrecht und Ursache unseres sozialen 
Elendes”. 1912 liess P. Tillmanns in deutscher 
und lateinischer Sprache eine Aufforderung an 
die Priester erscheinen, mitzuarbeiten. Der 
Aufruf trug den Titel: ,,;Wir Priester miissen 
unser armes Volk retten’”’. Alle diese Schriften 
wurden in der grossen Oeffentlichkeit wenig 
beachtet; sie wurden zwar kaum angegriffen, 
aber noch weniger empfohlen. Das ganze Of- 
fentliche Leben der Katholiken wurde damals 
beherrscht von dem ,,nichtkonfessionellen’”’ oder 
wie manche sagten, ,,interkonfessionellen” Zen- 
trum, welches mit den ,,christlichen Gewerk- 
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schaften” und dem ,,Volksverein fiir das katho- 
lische Deutschland” eine feste Phalanx bildete, 
sodass ohne deren Zustimmung niemand in der 
Oeffentlichkeit seine Stimme erheben konnte, 
selbst kein Priester und fast auch kein Bischof. 
Als die ,,KélInische Volkszeitung” gelegentlich 
die standische Bewegung damit abtun wollte, 
dass sie schrieb, dieselbe werde nicht ernst ge- 
nommen und ignoriert, antwortete ihr die hol- 
landische Zeitung ,,De Maasbode”, dass die 
Standeordnung dieses Geschick mit dem Papste 
. teile; auch er werde totgeschwiegen. 


Als die Fiihrer der stindischen Bewegung 
sahen, dass sie so nicht weiterkamen, griinde- 
ten sie 1906 die Wochenschrift ,,Stindeord- 
nung”’, welche aber trotz aller Anstrengung nur 
eine geringe Verbreitung fand, weil sie notwen- 
dig der herrschenden Richtung entgegenarbei- 
ten musste. Da aber einmal der sozialistische 
Charakter der K6ln-Gladbacher Richtung im- 
mer offenbarer wurde, und das andere Mal der 
Erfolg in der Besserung der Verhiltnisse des 
Volkes ganzlich ausblieb, und endlich auch 
ruchbar wurde, dass das Zentrum in Rom Aer- 
gernis errege, war es der ,,Standeordnung”’ 
leicht, ihren Standpunkt zu rechtfertigen und 
die Gegner zu widerlegen. Diese schwiegen in- 
des beharrlich den eigentlichen Streitpunkt, den 
Staatssozialismus, tot, und schimpften desto 
mehr tiber die Personen der Gegner und deren 
, Unklugheit’’, weil die Zentrumspartei dadurch 
bei den Katholiken das Vertrauen verlieren 
und die Sozialisten bei den Wahlen den Nutzen 
davon haben kénnten. Und das geschah regel- 
massig unter dem Vorwande des Schutzes dey 
-katholischen und kirchlichen Interessen. Ju- 
stizrat Roeren hat in der oben unter Nr. 5 er- 
wahnten Schrift (,,Zentrum und Kolner Rich- 
tung’’) Seite 18/19 aus einem von einem Geist- 
lichen der Kolner Richtung verfassten Artikel 
in einer katholischen Zeitschrift eine halbe Sei- 
te von Schimpfwortern ausgezogen, mit wel- 
chen jene bedacht wurden, die es ablehnten, die 
katholischen Grundsatze fiir das wirtschaftli- 
che und politische Leben preiszugeben. Dabei 
wurde der eigentliche Streitpunkt stets umgan- 
gen. Die Beharrlichkeit der Fiihrer der stan- 
dischen Bewegung, und die Klarheit ihrer The- 
orien hatte es doch fertig gebracht, dass im 
Laufe der Jahre einige hundert Theologen und 
Manner mit angesehenem Namen das Pro- 
gramm und die Werbeschreiben der _ ,,Stande- 
deordnung’” empfehlend unterschrieben; sie 
brachte es schliesslich auf etwa 1000 Abonnen- 
ten im In- und Ausland. Und da die gegneri- 
sche Presse im liberalen und sozialistischen La- 
ger natiirlich auf die Bewegung aufmerksam 
wurde, musste man sich auch in katholisch-so- 
zialen und politischen Kreisen wenigstens im 
geheimen mit der Sache beschaftigen. Die 
,otandeordnung” wurde schliesslich unbequem, 
blieb aber ein Rufer in der Wiiste. 

In den Nummern 9 und 15 des Jahrgangs 
1911 erschienen in der ,,Standeordnung” zwei 
Aufsiitze iiber die natiirlichen Ursachen des 
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Geburtenriickgangs. Es wurde darin ausge- 
fuhrt, dass es durchaus nicht in erster Linie 
die moralische Verkommenheit der Eheleute, 
sondern vielmehr die noch stets steigende wirt- 
schaftliche Not sei, welche immer weitere Ehe- 
leute veranlasste, ihre Kinderzahl so zu be- 
schranken, dass diese wenigstens einigermassen 
menschenwiirdig erndhrt werden kénne. Ins- 
besondere wurde dann auch verlangt, dass die 
Moralisten an die sozialen Handlungen und 
Unterlassungen, aus denen die Not der Arbei- 
terfamilien entstand — Proletarisierung, zu 
hohe Steuern usw. — die gleich strengen Mass- 
regeln anlegen sollten, welche sie gegen jene 
anwandten, die ihre Kinderzahl kiinstlich be- 
schrankten. Der Artikel sollte in Buchform 
erscheinen. Die Bischéfe waren beim Erschei- 
nen des zweiten Artikels gerade in Fulda zur 
Konferenz versammelt. Das Generalvikariat 
teilte dem Herausgeber der ,,Standeordnung’’ 
mit, dass der Hochwiirdigste Herr Bischof (Dr. 
Korum) es von Fulda aus durch Eilbrief auf- 
gefordert habe, die ,,Standeordnung” zu ersu- 
chen, die Aufsatze nicht als Buch herauszuge- 
ben, da sich die Bischéfe mit der Sache befas- 
sen werden. Die Schriftleitung antwortete, 
dass sie natiirlich dem Wunsche des Bischofs 
nachkommen werde, wenn die Herren Bischofe 
sich der wirtschaftlichen Not der Eheleute an- 
nehmen wiirden. Da indes nichts geschah, er- 
schienen die Aufsatze, wie angekiindigt, als 
Brochure, nachdem vorher von mehreren Sei- 
ten die kirchliche Druckerlaubnis eingeholt 
worden war. Die Schrift blieb unangefochten 
und unwiderlegt. 


Im Jahre 19138 veranstalteten in Mayen die 
Fiihrer der Standebewegung einen sozialen 
Kursus mit gutem Erfolge, woritiber in der 
,otandeordnuneg” ausfiihrlich berichtet wurde. 
Der Bischof (Dr. Korum) liess jedoch dem be- 
teiligten Pastor Kirchesch verbieten, solche 
Kurse fortzusetzen, weil dadurch Verwirrung 
angerichtet werde. Um nahere Aufklarung ge- 
beten, teilte das Generalvikariat dem Herrn Pa- 
stor Kirchesch 4 Punkte mit, die in der ,,Stan- 
deordnung” nicht entsprechend der katholi- 
schen Lehre behandelt worden seien; insbeson- 
dere wollte das Generalvikariat nicht gelten 
lassen, dass es ein Verstoss gegen die Liebe sei, 
wenn ein schon reicher Geschaftsmann, der 
auch schon fiir seine Kinder und seine Zukunft 
gesorgt habe, immer noch mehr zu verdienen 
sucht, auch wenn den Mitmenschen dadurch 
die Existenz erschwert wird und diese zugrun- 
de gehen. Die ,,Standeordnung” wies demge- 
geniiber darauf hin, dass ja die Giiter der Erde 
nicht unbeschrinkt sind, und die Schwacheren 
und Bescheideneren in grosse Not kommen mus- 
sen, wenn die wirtschaftlich Starken und Riick- 
sichtslosen alles an sich reissen. Das General- 
vikariat blieb bei seinem Standpunkte und die 
Standeordnung bei dem ihrigen, sodass keine 
Hinigung erfolgte. Die bischofliche Behorde 
nimmt mit vielen Soziologen an, dass die end- 
lose Bereicherung nicht zu beanstanden sei, 
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wenn sie nicht mit ungerechten Mitteln erfolgt. 
Die Stindeordnung steht auf dem Standpunkte, 
dass nicht nur die Gerechtigkeit, sondern auch 
die Liebe im Erwerbsleben beachtet werden 
muss, und dass die Liebe den Reichen verpflich- 
tet, oft zugunsten des Aermeren auf den Er- 
werb iiberfliissiger Giiter zu verzichten. Nach 
dem Kriege wurde indes die Ansicht der Stan- 
deordnung stillschweigend anerkannt. Auch 
wegen der anderen Punkte hatte das General- 
vikariat seine Ansicht aufrecht erhalten, ohne 
dass bis zum Sieg des Nationalsozialismus Klar- 
heit geschaffen worden wire. Die ,,Standeord- 
nung” stellte bei Beginn des Krieges ihr Er- 
scheinen ein. Pater Tillmanns starb gegen 
Ende des Krieges am 3. Mai, 1918. 
(Schluss folgt.) 


Ein Priester der Tat und der Zusammen- 
arbeit. 


AS Andenken eines hervorragenden Prie- 

sters, des am 3. Marz, 1840, geborenen 
Domherrn Joseph Schorderet, beging man .un- 
langst zu Freiburg in der Schweiz. Das offizi- 
elle Fiihrerorgan der Kathol. Aktion der Man- 
ner und Jungmanner jenes Landes, Die Fih- 
rung, spricht von Schorderet als ,,einem Mann 
der kraftigen Tat, mit klarem Ziel,’’ der die 
Ansicht vertrat, ,,in lebendiger Gemeinschaft 
muss das Gottesreich gebaut werden, denn wir 
Getauften sind der Leib Christi, ein Organi- 
sches und ein Lebendiges.” 


Mit andern zusammen beraten und zusam- 
men schaffen, heisst es in genannter Zeitschrift, 
Joseph Schorderet verstand das. Er fand die 
andern beisammen und gesellte sich zu ihnen 
im Pius-Verein. Gegriindet hatte diesen Vor- 
laufer des Volksvereins in der Sturmzeit nach 
dem Sonderbundeskrieg der Solothurner Sche- 
rer-Boccard. Durchgehen wir die Daten in 
Schorderets Lebensgang, so taucht in rascher 
Folge immer wieder dieser Pius-Verein auf. 
Sei es als Veranstalter von Pilgerfahrten in 
bosen Zeitlauften im In- und Ausland, gehe es 
um den Bau einer freiburgischen Wallfahrts- 
kapelle, den Ankauf des Bruderklausenhauses 
im Fliieli oder um mutige Protestversammlun- 
gen gegen die Katholikenverfolgungen in Genf 
und im Bistum Basel. Unfehlbar aber taucht 
dieser Mannerverein auf am Vorabend der Ge- 
burt grosser katholischer Werke. Auf der Ge- 
neralversammlung des Pius-Vereins anno 71 
hat Schorderet die Griindung der beiden gros- 
sen Katholikenzeitungen Liberté und Vaterland 
wirksam angeregt, auf der von anno 74 iiber- 
nahm der Verein das Patronat iiber das Paulus- 
werk. Der Freiburger Pius-Verein beteiligte 
sich im selben Jahre an der Griindung einer 
katholischen welschen Arbeiterorganisation 
und griff erneut und konkret den Plan einer 
katholischen Universitit auf, den er nicht mehr 
fahren liess, bis sie dastand.” 


Man gelange zur Ueberzeugung, lesen wir 
weiter: ,,Wenn Schorderet eine grosse Idee hat- 
te, die grossziigig und mit innerem Format von 
einer ideal gesinnten Gemeinschaft durchge- 
fiihrt werden musste, dann ging er zum Pius- 
Verein. Und der Pius-Verein hat es geschaf- 
fen. Oder dann half er mit, dass andere es 
schaffen konnten.” Zum Schluss aber heisst 
es in dem schweizer Fiihrerorgan: ,,Ist es bei 
uns und bei Euch so? Es liegt an uns und an 
Euch.” 


Unser C. V. ist ein Seitenstiick des Pius-Ver- 
eins der Schweiz. Viele Priester haben, wie 
Domherr Schorderet zu Freiburg, mit ihm 
Hand in Hand gearbeitet. Gegenwartig macht 
sich die Neigung geltend, Vereine auf die Sei- 
te zu schieben. Der Grundsatz, ,,in lebendiger 
Gemeinschaft muss das Gottesreich gebaut wer- 
den,” ist darauf die beste Antwort. Jedoch, 
eins darf nicht tibersehen werden: Nicht im- 
mer wenn ein amerikanischer Schorderet zu ei- 
nem Pius-Verein geht heisst es nachher: ,,Und 
der Pius-Verein hat es geschaffen.” Es fehlt 
oft am Weitblick und an der Opferwilligkeit. 
Besonders ohne diese lasst sich nun einmal 
nichts Gutes oder Grosses vollbringen. 


Funfundsiebzig Jahre Waisenpflege. 


Shs den ehrenvollsten Denkmdlern* christli- 
cher Caritas in unserem Lande geh6éren 
die von den deutschen katholischen Pionieren 
gegriindeten Waisenhauser. Doch es sind nicht 
nur Denkmdaler der Nachstenliebe sondern auch 
beredte Zeugnisse der Glaubenstreue. Denn un- 
ter den Griinden, die die Einwanderer bewogen 
fiir die nachgelassenen, unmiindigen Kinder 
verstorbener Stammes- und Glaubensgenossen 
zu sorgen, war die Befiirchtung, sie médchten 
sonst ihrem Glauben verloren gehen, nicht die 
allerletzte. Und Seuchen, die Cholera, Blattern, 
Gelbes Fieber, beraubten einstmals viele Kin- 
dern ihrer Eltern. 

Eine der trefflichsten Anstalten dieser Art, 
das Schutzengel Waisenhaus zu Chicago, beging 
im Mai den Gedenktag der Griindung im Jahre 
1865. Und zwar steht die Anstalt noch immer 
auf dem selben Grundstiick, das vor 75 Jahren 
von deren Griindern erworben wurde. Aus un- 
scheinbaren Anfangen hat sie sich entwickelt, 
bis sie unter der Leitung ihres jetzigen Rektors, 
des hochw. Georg Hisenbacher, den Ruf erlang- 
te, eines der bedeutendsten und bestgeleiteten 
Unternehmen dieser Art in unserem Lande zu 
sein. 

Hs ist uns nicht méglich, an dieser Stelle die 
Geschichte dieser 75 Jahre selbst nur in Um- 
rissen zu zeichnen; wir miissen unsere Leser ~ 
auf die Festschrift verweisen, in der Hochw. 
Herbert Boesen eingehend iiber die Entwick- 
lung der bemerkenswerten Anstalt berichtet. 
Erwahnt sei, dass im Laufe der Jahre 10,560 
Kinder in ihr eine Heimat fanden. Am 25. Ok- 
tober, 1865, zogen vier Waislein in ein beschei- 


